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j Harsh Anti-Labor Measure 


Meany Blasts House Vote 
As Punishing Honest Labor 


37S 17 


229 to 201 
|Ike Leads Coalition 
leall Victory 


By Willard Shelton 


The big business-Eisenhower Administration drive for a “killer” 


bill: was a “victory for anti-labor forces— 
the NAM and the Chamber of Commerce,” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said shortly 
after the vote. “It was not a vote against 
corruption” but a vote to “punish honest 
labor.” 

He said that House-Senate conferees “still 
can achieve a real anti-corruption measure.” 
“The conferees can—and we hope will— 
agree on a bill to get at the crooks and not 


injure werkers united for their common | 


welfare.” 
The fall text of Meany’s statement follows: 


“Today’s vote was a victory for anti-labor 
forces—the NAM and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. It was not a vote on the issue of 


corruption. It was a vote to punish honest 
labor : 


“Twelve years of anti-labor propaganda 
and politicking have paid off for the anti- 
union forces determined to make Taft- 
Hartley even worse. That’s the fundamental 
difference between the NAM bill passed to- 
day and a simple yet effective anti-racketeer- 
img measure. 

“The Senate-House conferees still can 
achieve a real anti-corruption measure. 

“We expect they will not kowtow to the 
NAM threats and blandishments. The con- 
ferees can—and we hope will—agree on a 
bill that will get at the crooks and not injure 
workers united for their common welfare. 

“That has been our goal. It still is. We 
will not change.” . 


Backstopped‘by CSA: 


five weeks of enforced idleness. 


All Sourees Rallied 
To Aid Steelworkers 


By Gene Zack _ 


Half a million members of the Steelworkers, victims of a nation- 
wide strike forced on them by a profit-swollen steel industry, have 
begun to feel the sharp pangs of economic distress caused by nearly 


Despite the seriousness of their plight, USWA members on picket 


s 


lines in state after state told the’ 
AFL-CIO News they are united in 
their detefmination to resist steel 
Management’s efforts to force on 
them a one-year “wage freeze” 
plus eight contract changes that 
would destroy 20 years of pain- 
fully-won job rights. 

How is the average steel worker 
making out after nearly five weeks 
without any income? 

“Who’s making out?” said one 
Striker, father of five, on picket 
duty outside an idle mill in Youngs- 
town, O. “I’m just paying for 
groceries, that’s all. Everything 
else will just have to wait.” 

- In Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jer- 


| Council Meeting 
| Opens Aug. 17, 


The status of labor legisla- 
tion and the general record 
of the 86th Congress will get 
major attention when the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council 
meets Aug. 17 at Unity 
House, Pa., for its mid-sum- 
mer session. 
‘| The meeting also will com- 

plete plans for the third AFL- 
CIO convention opening 
| Sept. 17 in San Francisco. 


_|welfare field. - They bring to the 


sey and Maryland, scores of steel 
workers reported that meager sav- 
ings are rapidly dwindling or al- 
ready have disappeared entirely. 
Utility, rent and medical bills have 
begun to pile up. 

Many strikers have had to bor- 
row money from banks, credit 
unions or relatives—mortgaging 
the wages they won’t earn until the 
strike is settled and they have re- 
turned to work—in order to keep 
their heads above water. 5 


To.ease the impact, the USWA 
has assigned to its district direc- 
tors and a corps of staff mem- 
bers the task of mobilizing the 
full resources of public and vol- 
untary social agencies at the com- 
munity level to aid the families . 
of needy strikers. : 

Backstopping the union in this 
major undertaking are the full- 
time local labor staff representa- 
tives of the AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities—the labor fed- 
eration’s operating arm in the social 


task of aiding needy USWA fam- 
ilies special skills in dealing with 
the public and private agencies to 
which the strikers are turning for 
help. ee: 
The problems of the steel 


Quick Action 
Seen on New 
Housing Bill 


The Senate Banking Commit- 
tee reported out a new com- 
promise omnibus housing meas- 
ure in the wake of Senate fail- 
ure to override Pres. Eisenhow- 
er’s veto of an earlier compro- 
mise. 

At his Aug. 12 press confer- 
ence in Gettysburg, Pa., however, 
the President—in a rare forecast 
on the fate of pending legislation— 
hinted broadly that the new $1 bil- 
lion substitute might still be un- 


labor “reform” bill reached its climax when the House of Repre- 

sentatives voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill with stringent anti- 

picketing, anti-boycott and “states’ 

The 229°to 201 rollcall vote approving the harsh, anti-labor 

measure came after the House beat the labor-backed Shelley bill 

and substituted the Landrum-Griffin bill for the Labor Committee’s 

Elliott bill, which had support of the House Democratic leadership. 

Voting for the bill were 134 Republicans and 95 Democrats, all 

but three of the latter from Southern and border states. 

Against it were 184 Democrats and 17 Republicans. 

. The “killer” tag was hung on the Landrum-Griffin bill by Rep. 
Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind.), one of its chief backers, who, was 
quoted by Joseph Alsop, syndicated columnist for the Republi- 
can New York Herald Tribune, as saying he wanted a “killer 
or no bill at all.” Hallack took the floor ‘to deny it. 

The action was subject to possible reversal on a motion to recom- 
mit the legislation to the Labor Committee or on final passage. 


rights” provisions. 


{ 


If passed intact, the bill would go to a House-Senate conference 
committee for an attempt to iron out differences between Landrum- 


Griffin and the Senate version. 


The bill the House chose to advance to the point of final pas- 
sage was the most drastic of all versions of labor-management 
legislation that were considered as seriously offered. 


The fate of the measure in conference committee is uncertain. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), sponsor of the original Senate 
committee bill saddled with harsh anti-labor provisions on the 
Senate floor, warned in advance that House approval of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin measure would make agreement on a final bill difficult. 
After House action he said the conferees’ “responsibility is to try 


to reach agreement.” 


i 


. Major Victory for Ike, Reactionaries le 
Approval of the Landrum-Griffin substitute was a major vic- 
tory for Pres. Eisenhower, Halleck, conservative Chairman Graham 
Barden (D-N. C.) of the House Labor Committee and Rep. Howard 
W. Smith (D-Va.), chairman of the powerful Rules Committee. 
It was a shocking defeat for labor and for House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (D-Tex.), who led the fight for the committee bill intro- 
duced by Rep. Carl Elliott (D-Ala.). 


(Continued on Page 10) 


(Continued on Page 4) : 


>. 


ABC Routs Expelled Union in Vote 
At Major Chicago Biscuit Plant 


Chicago—Workers in the nation’s Iargest National Biscuit Co. plant have chosen the AFL-CIO 
| American Bakery & Confectionery Workers as their collective bargaining representative in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election here. : 3 
By a 1,358 to 828 vote, employes of the Chicago plant ousted the federation-expelled Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers and switched to the AFL-CIO afiiliate, 


The win gives ABC a command-' 
ing majority of National Biscuit 
workers and plants and the clear 
right to negotiate a new nation- 
wide contract with the bakery 
chain. ABC now represents more 
than 6,000 of the 8,800 National 
Biscuit workers throughout the 
country, with several major repre- 
sentation elections still to be held 
at plants currently under BCW 
contracts. _ 

Of the forthcoming elections, the 
biggest is at the Fairlawn, N. J., 
plant where 1,300 workers are em- 
ployed. The vote will be Aug. 27. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


An NLRB election set for Port- 


land, Ore., is regarded as largely 
a formality since the 450 workers 
in the local have already switched 
from BCW to ABC. 
Both organizations treated the 
Chicago representation election 
as a major test-in the 20 months 
of struggie between the union 
expelled by the AFL-CIO on 
findings of corrupt leadership 
and ABC, which was chartered 
by the federation immediately 
after the expulsion of BCW in 
December 1957. 
The AFL-CIO regional office ‘in 
Chicago worked closely with ABC 


staff members. The union hailed 
the decisive victory as the result 
of “careful planning and excellent 
teamwork” during a _ six-month 
Meanwhile a bid by the BCW . 
for “reunification” talks with the 
ABC and the AFL-CIO was met 
with replies from AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and ABC Pres. Dan- . 
iel E. Conway that unity talks 
would be possible when the ex- 
pelled organization had removed 
the corrupt influences which led to 
the expulsion, and had complied 


| with AFL-CIO clean-up directives. 
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EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING on unions and collective bargaining were studied 
by 50 union representatives in two-week series of institutes at University of Wisconsin’s School. for 
Workers, Madison, Wis. Program was coordinated by Bert Gottlieb, industrial engineer for AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research, and William Kuhl of university staff. In message to students, AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler hit “dangers, abuses” of time studies, wage incentives and jeb 
evaluations, scoring “adverse effects” on bargaining. 


Buffalo Area Organizing Drive — 
Wins First Contract with Hospital 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—More than 250 non-professional employes of Our Lady of Victory Hospital in 


adjacent Lackawanna have won full union recognition, an agency shop, pay raises up to $6 a 
week and improved fringe benefits in a precedent-setting contract negotiated by Buffalo’s AFL-CIO 


Hospital Organizing Committee. 


The OLV workers cheered their approval of the gains they achieved after James L. Kane, HOC 


chairman and president of the®— 
Buffalo AFL-CIO Council, read the 
contract terms.. Then, in secret 
balloting conducted by the State 
Mediation Board, they ratified the 
pact by a vote of 156 to 30. 

Kane hailed the agreement as “a 
tremendous achievement.” He said 
it gives all 3,000 hospital workers 
in the community renewed confi- 
dence they will achieve the same 
kind of agreement at other insti- 
tutions. 

The Lackawanna institution is 
the first non-profit hospital in the 
Buffalo area to recognize the AFL- 
CIO unit as collective bargaining 
agent for its employes. 

Eleven other hospitals have stood 
adamant in their stand against the 
union bargaining efforts because, 
in the words of their spokesman, 
“we strongly feel that unions do 
not belong in non-profit hospitals.” 

The Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. 
McPherson, president of the OLV 


board, said he feels the new con- 


tract respects the rights of the em- 
ployes and preserves the preroga- 
tives of management. 

The contract has the approval 
of the Most Rev. Joseph A. Burke, 
bishop of Buffalo—leading to spec- 
ulation here that other Catholic 
hospitals, which have not yet recog- 
nized the union, may follow the 
lead of Msgr. McPherson. Four 


of the remaining 11 hospitals are | 


operated by Catholic agencies. 

The intent of the agreement 
is expressed in its first article, 
which states in part that “the 
hospital recognizes that its em- 
ployes are creatures of God and 
not mere commodities on the eco- 
nomic market.” 

Featuring a minimum wage of 
$1 an hour, the pact also grants 
an hourly pay raise of 10 cents 
for those earning above the mini- 
mum. In addition, there will be 
a general wage increase of 10 cents 
an hour Aug. 1, 1960. 

Other major benefits include a 


Plumbers Undertake 
Journeyman Retraining 


Lafayette, Ind—The Plumbers & Pipe Fitters are launching a 
nationwide program of retraining journeymen as well as training 
apprentices to meet the growing need for a new type of skilled crafts- 
man in automated plants and laboratories. 

Pres. Peter T. Schoemann announced the retraining program at 


the opening of the union’s sixth® 


annual National Apprentice Con- 
test at Purdue University here. 
Nearly 100 state winners are com- 
peting intthe week-long’contest for 
$1,000 first prizes in three ‘cate- 
gories—plumber, pipe fitter and 
sprinkler fitter. . 

In addition to apprentice train-| 
ing, Schoemann emphasized; “our 
older workers must be brought up 
to date in new skills and the use of 
new tools.”: 

“They are eager to learn because 
the jobs in the new automated 
plants and laboratories pay well 
and steady work is assured,” ” he 
declared. | 

“This is a big responsibility 
for our union. It means find- 
iag mew school facilities, re- 
cruiting the best teacher talent 
available and distributing new / 
textbooks, But we belieye in. 


facing up to the challenge of 
automation. We are convinced 
that with the advanced retraining 
courses we are now getting under 
way, our members will be able to 
share in the benefits of automa- 
tion.” 

The union’s apprentice-training 
program is already geared to the 
new technology. Apprentices are 
taught not only mechanical skills 
but basic science, trigonometry and 
other- advanced subjects. 

While the apprentice contests are 
going on, some 400 trade teachers 
will attend special courses at Pur- 
due in new educational techniques. 
The teachers come from the union’s 
own schools throughout the nation 
and.from public vocational schools. 

The Plumbers & Pipe Fitters’ 
educational program, now in its 
sixth year, was originally financed 


entirely by the union. . 


40-hour week with time-and-a-half 
for overtime, shift premiums, paid 
lunch periods, seven paid holidays, 
improved vacations, 12 days a year 
sick leave, a 1.5-cent an hour hos- 
pital contribution per employe for 
disability and life insurance bene- 
fits, and discounts on hospital serv- 
ices and medicines, 


In addition to the pact’s modi- 
fied union shop it also includes 
dues checkoff, a steward system 
within the hospital and a four-step 
grievance procedure leading to 


Mediation Board. 


Under the contract, present em- 
ployes who do not join the union 
are required to pay a service charge 
equal to the dues paid by union 
members. New employes, after 60 
days, must join the union unless 
they present in writing “an accept- 
able reason or principle” for not 
doing so, and if they do not join 
also must pay the service fee. 


A Citizens Review Board com- 
posed of five representatives from 
the community served by the hos- 
pital will be established. This body 
‘will have jurisdiction over contract 
changes the parties cannot resolve 
themselves and will serve as an ap- 
peals board for complaints not 
covered by the grievance procedure. 


News Unit Votes 
ANG Affiliation 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Fort 
Wayne Editorial Association, di- 
rectly-chartered AFL-CIO affiliate 
which since the mid-1930s has rep- 
resented editorial employes of the 
morning News-Sentinel has voted 
by a count of 21 to 4 to affiliate 
with the Newspaper Guild. 


The association is the 12th 
directly-affiliated AFL-CIO group 
to move into the ANG in recent 
years. Editorial employes of the 
afternoon Journal - Gazette also 
have formed an ANG unit and 
have filed a representation petition 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The two newspapers are corpor- 
ately and editorially separate, but 
Operate joint advertising, business, 
circulation and mechanical depart- 
| ments, 


binding arbitration by the State | “ 


Jobs at Record | High: ~ 


i 
* 


Dropin in Unemployed 


Less ‘than: 


Seasonal 


Unemployment fell less than seasonally and the rate of unem- 
ployment increased, according to the Labor Dept.’s monthly report 
on the job situation as of mid-July. 

The rate climbed to 5.1 percent from the mid-June level of 49 
percent after adjustment for seasonal factors. 


Labor Sect. James P. Mitchell 


and the Labor Dept. report focused 
attention on the fact that employ- 
ment climbed by a quarter-million 
to a record high of 67.6. million. 

The increase of 252,000 between 
June and July, however, was well 
below the increase of 717,000 for 
the same period in the pre-recession 
year of 1957. : 

And where unemployment 
dropped by 238,000 to 3.7 million 
between June and July, the de- 
crease in 1957 totaled 330,000. 

Mitchell hailed the job figures as 
meaning. that “more Americans 
have better jobs at higher wages 
than ever before.” The economy, 
Mitchell said, “is rising to new 
heights.” 

While the jobless total of 3.7 
million is down by 1.5 million 
from mid-July a year ago, the 
report showed, it is still 700,000 
higher tha in 1957, before the 
recession. 

“In July 1957, just prior to the 
recession, unemployment stood at 
3 million and the seasonally ad- 
justed (jobless) rate at 4.2 per- 
cent,” the report said. 


Long-term Jobless Down 

The report said long-term un- 
employment dropped by 110,000 
from June to a total of 820,000 in 
July. This was 850,000 below a 
year ago although well above the 
500,000 of July 1957. 

Most of the long-term unem- 
ployed have been without work for 
27 weeks and over. There were 
515,000 such workers in July. Of 
every 100 jobless workers, 14 have 
not seen a job for 27 weeks and 
more, the report showed. 

Seymour Wolfbein, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for employment 
and manpower, said at a press con- 
ference that the job réport reflected 
continued basic improvement in 
the employment situation.” 

Wolfbein said the steel strike 
only slightly affected the figures 
since it began in the middle of 
the survey week, and the 500, 
000 strikers are counted as em- 
ployed. since they technically 
have jobs. Some 100,000 laid 
off due to side effects will be 
showing up in later figures. 

He attributed about half the in- 


Bethlehem 


—_. 


25 New Areas Put 
On Distressed List 


Record job figures an- 
nounced by the Labor Dept. 
should not obscure the in- 
crease in the nation’s dis- 
tressed areas, declared Sec.- 
Treas. Solomon Barkin of 
the Area Employment Ex- 
pansion Committee. 

Barkin pointed out that 
July saw a rise of 25.to a 
total of 204 distressed areas 
where the jobless rate has 
been 6 percent and higher for 
18 months or longer. . 

He said it was “tragic” 
that the Douglas area rede- 
velopment bill, which passed 
the Senate and was reported 
favorably by a House com- 
mittee, lies in House 
Rules Committee while. the 
problem worsens each month. 


crease in the adjusted rate of the 
unemployed to bad weather 
throughout the South which caused 
an unusual rise in unemployment 
among farm workers. 

Manufacturing employment was 
down a smaller-than-expected 42,- 
000 to a total of 16.4 million. 

Farm jobs dropped by 406,- 
000 during the month—from 7.2 
million to 6.8 million. Wolf- 
bein acknowledged the long-term 
trend and said: 

“Over the years, this is where 
the big decline has occurred in 
the American economy.” 

The biggest improvement from 
_|last year was revealed in the dur. 
able goods division of manufactur- 
ing. ‘There the jobless rate dropped 
from the 12 percent of July 1958, 
to 4.7 percent this July. 


Workweek Down 

For the production workers in 
manufacturing, the average work- 
week compared to June fell off by 
18 minutes to 40 hours and 24 
minutes. This was said to be due 
to the vacation period. As a result, 
earnings dropped by $1.08 over the 
month to $90.09. 

Compared to a year ago, the 
workweek was 1.2 hours longer and 
earnings $6.59 a week higher. 


Shipyard 


Changes Job Rules 


Bethlehem Steel Co.’s shipbuilding division has unilaterally 
adopted sweeping rules changes at eight East Coast shipyards ina 
what the Shipbuilders has charged is an “unlawful” effort to avoid 


direct contract negotiations. 


The changes constitute the basis of the company’s demands in 


currently deadlocked talks over a® 


new contract to replace one which 
expired July 31. Tied in with the 
work rules demands is company 
insistence on a one-year “wage 
freeze” for the 17,000 members of 
the Shipbuilders. 

John J. Grogan, president of 
the Shipbuilders, charged that 
Bethlehem’s one-sided rewriting 
of the long-established work rules 
would deprive union members of 
seniority . rights, reduce wages, 
discontinue grievance procedures, 
and “make a shambles” of con- 
tractual relations. 

The union immediately filed a 
complaint with the National Labor 
Relations Board, accusing the com- 
pany of refusal to bargain in good 
faith by adopting contract changes 
by means of ‘an “ultimatum” in- 
stead of through’ across-the-table 
bargaining. 


At the same time, Grogan wired 


res. Eisenhower and ‘Defense 
Dept. officials, urging immediate 
Administration intervention to head 
off “a cessation of production” that 
would do “incalculable harm to 
national defense.” 

The 17,000 members of the 
Shipbuilders, represented by eight 
locals joined together in the Beth- 
lehem Atlantic Coast Committee, 
have already voted authorization to 
their international officers to call a 
strike, if necessary, to enforce ut 
ion demands. 

The Shipbuilders remained on 
the job after termination of the 
contract July 31, despite com- 
pany objections to a 30-day ex- 
tension proposed by the union. 

On Aug. 1, Bethlehem wiped out 
“for the present” contract pro- 
visions which covered maintenance 


of membership, dues checkoff and. 


arbitration of grievances. 
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| ‘Victory at Humble Oil Refinery: _ 


Oil Workers 


Win Baytown 


Vote, Crack Standard of N. J. 


Denver, Colo.—The Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers have won bargaining rights in one of the larg- 
est of the refineries of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, long a citadel of company unionism. 
Workers in the Baytown, Tex., refinery of Humble Oil & Refining Co. (95 percent owned by Stand- 


ard of Jersey), gave OCAW 1,621 out of 2,833 votes cast in an NLRB representation election Aug. 7. |! 


The Baytown Employes Federation, an unaffiliated union, received 1,196 votes and 16 persons voted 


This victory for OCAW is sig- 


nificant in several respects: 


@ This is the first bargaining 
unit of major size in the entire 
Standard- of New Jersey sysiem 
(largest oil company in the world) 
to be won by an AFL-CIO affili- 
ated union. Virtually all other 
employes are represented by un- 
affiliated unions which developed 


out of the infamous employe rep- 


resentation plan set up by Standard 
30 years ago to forestall bona fide 
unionization, . 

@ This is one of the half-dozen 
jJargest oil refineries in the United 
States from the standpoint of both 
capacity and number of employes. 
(There are 3,161 employes in the 
bargaining unit.) It will have great 
strategic value in future negotia- 
tions. 

@ This is one of several key 
Standard plants, represented by un- 
affiliated unions; which have been 


approached by James R. Hoffa of 
the Teamsters in recent months. 
In this case, the Teamsters inter- 
vened in the OCAW’s NLRB peti- 
tion, but because of lack of sup- 
port withdrew from the ballot. be- 
fore the election: This will have 
considerable’ impact in other key 
refineries in which the Teamsters 
are campaigning. 
OCAW is hopeful that the 
Baytown victory will be one in 
a series which will revolutionize 
collective bargaining in the oil 
industry. It long has represented 
a substantial percentage of re- 
finery workers, as well as many 
workers in other divisions, of 
most of the major oil companies. 
But well- entrenched company 
unionism and independent union- 
ism, reinforced by paternalism, 
has held sway in two of the larg- 
est companies, Standard of New 
Jersey and Standard of Indiana. 
Repeated efforts to organize these 


Steel Union, Seafarers 
Settle Lakes Dispute 


New York—Two AFL-CIO affiliates—the Steelworkers and the 
Seafarers—have resolved jurisdictional differences involving mer- 
chant seamen on the Great Lakes. 

The conclusion of a “mutually satisfactory agreement” settling all 
points in dispute between the two unions was announced by AFL- 


CIO Special Counsel Arthur J. 
Goldberg, who had brought . both 
sides together acting on behalf of 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. - 

The settlement provides that: 

@ The SIU will withdraw peti- 
tions and charges filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board 
challenging USWA representation 
rights with Great Lakes shipping 
companies owned or controlled by 
several major steel firms. 

@ The SIU will -respect the 
rights of the USWA with these 
shipping companies and give its 
full support to USWA Local 5000 
in its strike against the steel-owned 
shipping lines. 

@ The USWA will withdraw 
charges it filed before the AFL- 
CIO and subordinate bodies against 
the SIU. 

@ The SIU will withdraw peti- 
tions and charges before the NLRB 
challenging USWA contract and 
representation rights with the Wil- 
son Steamship Lines and will re- 
spect the USWA’s rights in this 
situation. 

@ The USWA will withdraw 
from any claim to represent sea- 


3 Unions Strike 
Copper Industry 


A strike of three unions has 
closed three copper firms in five 
western states and has threatened 
to spread to other producers as 
the nation’s basic metals industry 
neared a united front in efforts to 
undercut union-won job rights. 

Involved in the walkouts are 
2,300 members of the Steelworkers, 
300 from the Machinists, and more 
than 15,000 members of the un- 
affiliated Mine-Mill union. An ad- 
ditional 40,000 Mine-Mill members 
have threatened to join in the strike 
z nO agreement. is reached by Aug. 


The strike has closed mining 
and smelting operations of Kenne- 
cott Copper Co., Anaconda Co., 
and Magma Copper Co., in Ari- 
zona, Montana, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada and Utah, 


men employed -by the Hutchison 
Steamship Co., will not contest the 
SIU’s right to repres€nt these sea- 
men, and will respect the rights of 
the SIU in this. situation. 

@ Neither union will interfere 
with the appropriate organizational 
activities of the other union. 

@ The USWA,-SIU and Mari- 
time Union will meet jointly dur- 
ing the forthcoming AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council session at Unity 
House, Pa., to conclude agreements 
to défine respective jurisdictional 
rights on the Great Lakes and to 
work cooperatively to complete the 
organization of Great Lakes sea- 
men into their respective unions. 

Representing the USWA in the 
conference at which the settlement 
was concluded were Vice Pres. 
Howard Hague, Dist. 4 Dir. Joseph 
Molony, and Local 5000 Pres. 
Joseph Krobeck. The SIU was 
represented by Pres. Paul Hall and 
Counsel Seymour Miller. 


nation’s steel output. 


for the federal government to ste 


big companies over the past 25 
years have failed. This has meant 
greatly reduced bargaining strength 
for OCAW, f@r oil products. are 
interchangeable and the unorgan- 
ized plants have met the market 


case of strike. 

In recent years, there. has been 
increasing unrest’ among employes 
of these two companies because 
of the inadequacy of independent. 
unions and OCAW has steadily 
grown in popularity among the 
workers. 

In January, employes of Stand- 
ard of Indiana’s Sugar Créek, 
Mo., refinery, voted to affiliate 
with OCAW. Now, not only 
that refinery but two others be- 
longing to the same company 
and represented by unaffiliated 
unions ‘are on strike because of 
company efforts to weaken con- 
tracts. 

OCAW is continuing its efforts 
to organize the Standard plants. 
At Baton Rouge, La., where the 
Teamsters appeared at this time 
last spring to have gained substan- 
tial support, OCAW is carrying on 
an active campaign among em- 
ployes of Esso Standard (of Stand- 
ard of Jersey) in that company’ 
largest refinery. — ; 

Contacts are being maintained 
and long-range organizing ground- 

work is being laid at Standard of 
Indiana refineries at Whiting, Ind. 


URW Local Gets 
Aid for Job Ills 


Conshohocken, Pa.—Pension 
improvements and a form of sup- 
plemental-workmen’s compensation 
benefits have been won by 1,000 
employes of the Lee Rubber & 
Tire Co. here in a new contract 
negotiated by Rubber Workers 
Local 227. 

The pension gains, applying to 
both present and future retirees, 
are similar to agreements reached 
earlier with the Big Four rubber 
companies. A new feature pro- 
vides for vested rights for employes 
who leave the company with 10 
or more years of service at age 40 
or older. Such employes are en- 
titled to a pension at age 65. 

Employes who qualify for work- 
men’s compensation because of. oc- 
cupational injury or illness are 
guaranteed 80 percent of. regular 
gross earnings for up to 26 weeks. 


demands for organized plants in 


(Continued from Page 1) 
workers and their families are not 
uniformly serious. - 

At the Fairless works of the 
U.S. Steel Corp. in Morrisville, 
Pa., for example, the 5,700 USWA 
members went on strike without 
being paid for the last two weeks 
they had worked—the period dur- 
ing which the union, at the request 
of Pres. Eisenhower, stayed on the 
job in a final effort‘ to win a 
settlement. 

Because U.S. Steel had not ar- 
ranged to process the payroll, some 
$1.25 million in wages- already 
earned was denied the strikers for 
nearly five weeks, until the union 
and the nation’s biggest steel firm 
worked out arrangements to handle 
the payments. 

In California, meanwhile, Kaiser 
Steel Corp. sought Superior Court 
relief from a State Labor Commis- 
sion ruling that striking employes 
must be given vacation pay im- 
mediately. 

USWA members had asked for 
the vacation pay—some $1.5 
million—to help tide its industry- 
idled members over the payless 
strike period. Kaiser protested, 
insisting that the vacation pay 
should properly be paid only 
when vacations — scheduled 
months ago—actually fall due, 
No date has been set for the 
court hearings. 

In most other steel centers, the 
USWA was able to negotiate im- 


mediate payment of vacation 


U.S. Intervention-in Steel Strike 
‘Objectionable’, Eisenhower Says 


Pres. Eisenhower has again rejected the idea of Administration intervention in the industry-forced 
steel strike which has idled 500,000 members of the Steelworkers and choked off 85 percent of the 


/ 


At his Aug. 12 press conference in Gettysburg, the President declared it would be “objectionable” 


p in until such time as the shutdown, now in its fifth week, creates 


a “national emergency.” ‘ 
Eisenhower thus rebuffed .34 
Democratic senators who joined in 
co-sponsoring a resolution which 
would formally urge the White 
House to appoint an impartial fact- 
finding board and use its “prestige 
and influence” to end the strike. 


Co-sponsors Listed 
Among co-sponsors of the reso- 
lution, introduced by Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D-Mo.), is a majority 
of the Senate Labor Committee to 
which the proposal has been re- 
ferred. 2 
In New York, meanwhile, 
representatives of the USWA 
and steel management continued 


daily joint sessions presided over 
by Joseph F. Finnegan ‘of the 
U.S. Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. Finnegan reported no 
progress in the talks. 4 

Absent from the sessions was 
USWA Pres. David J. McDonald, 
who embarked on a tour of strike 
centers to check at first hand the 
impact the industry-forced _shut- 
down was having on the 500,000 
idled steel workers. 

McDonald left the talks declar- 
ing he was “sick of the show in 
New York,” in which, he said, the 
four-man industry team actually 
was not empowered to do anything 
more than reiterate steel manage- 
ment’s demands for a one-year 


changes that would destroy job 
rights won over the past 20 years. 
- Eisenhower's rejection of Ad- 
ministration intervention, he told 
his press conference, was based on 
the premise that collective bargain- 
ing “should be free and untram- 
meled.” The President added: 


“I couldn’t think of anything 
more objectionable than to put 
the federal government con- 
stantly-in the business of settling 
these major strikes.” 

The Symington resolution would 
express the sense of Congress that 
there is an,“overriding public in- 
terest” in a prompt settlement of 
the dispute. ’ 


ECONOMIC IMPACT of industry-forced steel strike is in evidence 
as members of Steelworkers register in Pittsburgh for free surplus 
foods to tie families over management-inspired crisis. USWA Pres. 
David J. McDonald leans over table to check food distribution 
records during tour of strike centers. 


All Resources Rallied 
To Aid Steelworkers 


“wage freeze” plus eight contract, 


money as well as back wages to 
help keep striking steel workers 
solvent during the first month of 
enforced idleness. 

An Official of one USWA credit 
union reported a “steady run” on 
Savings. 

Aid Machinery Sparked 

On the Community Services 
front, the union and officials of 
public and private welfare agencies 
have put into motion machinery 
that will go a.long way toward 
tiding strikers over the payless 
weeks that still may lie ahead. 

The first move has been to ar- 
range for distribution of surplus 
foods—those unappetizing but 
nourishing packages of powdered 
milk, flour, corn meal and dehy- 
drated eggs—to stretch the dwin- 
dling food dollars of USWA mem- 
bers. 

In a score of communities, 
strikers have registered for the sur- 
plus food parcels, with the USWA 
using its union halls as registra- 
tion centers manned by trained 
CSA union counsellors. 

_ Meanwhile, union officials are 
meeting with senators and con- 
gressmen im an effort to have 
more vital foods—like meat, 
cheese, rice and butter—added 
to the list of surplus foods avail- 
able to needy families, 

In several of the states, the union 
has been successful in getting a 
moratorium on evictions until after 
the strike is over. ; 

CSA officials have worked out 
arrangements with banks, loan com- 
panies and department stores in 
many communities to ease the pres- 
sure on workers faced with time 
payments incurred before the in- 
dustry-forced strike began.” 


Red Tape Snipped 

Working closely with welfare 
Officials, union representatives in 
several states have succeeded in ar- 
ranging fgg public aid in meeting 
utility bills as they fall due, and 
have won relaxation of the moun- 
tainous red tape to bring quick 
assistance—in the form of food 
and clothing—for families in need. 

“It makes it a lot easier for me 
—and for my family,” one striker 
explained. Then he added force- 
fully; 

“Even if I wasn’t getting this 
kind of help, the bosses would 
never be able to drag me back 
into the plant on their terms. 
Pm not, giving up all the protec- 
tions we fought for. Me and 
starve 


my family would rather 
first.” ; 

The USWA and AFL-CIO Com- 

munity Services are making certain 


at that never happens, 
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House Votes Harsh Anti-Labor Measure 


-@ 


Indiana Labor 
Editors Form 
Press Group 


Indianapolis, Ind.—More than |' 


40 labor paper editors decided in 
a two-day conference here to or- 


ganize an Indiana Labor Press As-|j 


sociation. to affiliate with the Intl. 
Labor Press Association as a re- 
gional conference. _ 

Dallas Sells, president of the In- 
diana State AFL-CIO, and Peter 
E. Terzick, editor of The Carpen- 
ter and president of the ILPA, 


were co-chairmen of the meeting |! 
at the University of Indiana Medi- |: 


cal Center. 


George Colwell, vice president |‘ 
. of the State AFL-CIO, was named |; 
chairman of the temporary com- 


mittee to complete plans for the 
new organization. Serving with 
him are Ralph (Scoop) White of 
the Typographical Union, Terzick, 
Louis Hutchinson of the Building 


Trades Leader, and H. C. Dunson” 


of Delco Sparks, UAW Local 662. 


oe 
Auto Union 

e 

Signs Pact at 
* e 

Missile Plant 

Detroit—Three thousand mem- 
bers of the Auto Workers have 
overwhelmingly ratified the first 
labor-management contract cover- 
ing missile workers in this area. 

The contract, negotiated by 
UAW Local 1245 with the Chrys- 
ler Corp., brought the workers who 
produce the Redstone and Jupiter 
missiles under the .already existing 
national agreement between the un- 
ion and Chrysler. 

The settlement included an an- 
nual improvement factor of 6 cents 
an hour or 2.5 percent, whichever 
is greater, retroactive to Aug. 1; 
adjustments of wage inequities 
ranging from 5 to 15 cents an hour 
for all hourly-rated workers in 14 
job classifications; plus the same 
pension, insurance and supplemen- 
tal unemployment benefit coverage 
won by the UAW in its automotive 
negotiations with Chrysler last year. 

Negotiation of the missile con- 
tract followed the UAW’s certifi- 
cation by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as bargaining repre- 
sentative after the Redstone and 
Jupiter workers gave a heavy vote 
to the union in NLRB elections 
earlier this year. 


‘lup with Smith and Barden. 


Ike Leads Coalition 
To Rollcall Victory 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Southern Democrats overwhelm- 
ngly abandoned Rayburn and lined 
Hal- 
leck, on the other hand, was able 
to command almost the total 
strength of the GOP. 
The bill’s restrictions on boycotts 


r}and picketing are generally those 
:|demanded by Eisenhower. 
:|tains built-in, “states’ rights” provi- 
:|sions that in effect invite the sev- 
‘| eral states to pass more severe local 
‘|regulatory legislation by providing, 
‘lin advance, that such legislation 


It con- 


will supersede federal law. _ 
. It contains, in addition, a so- 


‘|called “bill of rights” for union 


members that would punish willful 
violations with prison terms and 
fines. 


Ignores Management Misdeeds 
It contains no effective provisions 
to control employers who spend 


=|money to blockade. and frustrate 


BIG BUSINESS ran its propaganda machine in high gear as it 
urged businessmen to “wire or write” in support of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. Here James B. Carey, president of the Electrical, 
‘Radio & Machine Workers, points to the product of a few weeks 
from the National Association of Manufacturers, the U.S. Cham- 


ber-of Commerce, the American Retail Federation. - 


made trade union history. 


IAM, UAW Agree on 
Aircraft Demands 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Machinists and Auto Workers have ham- 
mered out a joint collective bargaining program for nearly 600,000 
aircraft and missile workers at their four-day conference here that 


Four hundred delegates from UAW locals and IAM lodges in the 


dustry spelled out most of the con- 
tract’proposals they will jointly sub- 
mit to the industry in negotiations 
next year. 

Only the specific amount of the 
wage increase to be sought was left 
open—to be decided by an IAM- 
UAW “price tag conference” to be 
held later in 1959. 

UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
and IAM Pres. A. J. Hayes, who 10 
years ago initiated -the inter-union 
cooperation which culminated in 
the joint conference, were speakers. 
IAM Vice Pres. Roy M. Brown 
and UAW Vice Pres. Leonard 
Woodcock also addressed the del- 
egates. 

Based on recommendations by 


five conference committees, the 


No-Raid Pact Ruling 
Upset by Labor Board 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled that an AFL- 
CIO union which won a representation election cannot -withdraw its 
petition for certification solely because its defeat of another AFL- 
CIO affiliate violated the federation’s No-Raiding Agreement. 

The board conceded that while the AFL-CIO pact “eliminates 


many inter-union disputes,” the'?— 
agreement in this cage threatened iolated the No-Raiding Agree- 
to “impinge” on the NLRB’s “ex- eae A breach-of-contract suit. 


clusive jurisdiction and authority” 
to resolve representation questions. 
The case involved a request by 
the Metal Polishers for a repre- 
sentation election at the Cadmium 
and Nickle Plating Div. of Great 
Lakes Industries, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., where the Toy Workers held 
bargaining rights. 
Of the 71 employes eligible to 
vote in the May 28 election, 53 
‘favored Metal Polishers Local 67 
and 13 voted for no union. There 
were no ballots cast for Toy Work- 
ers Local 802. 
The NLRB regional director 
overruled a Toy Workers peti- 


against the Metal Polishers, 
based on the same alleged viola- 
tion of the federation pact, is 
still pending before the U-S. 
District Court in Los Angeles. 

The Metal Polishers, meanwhile, 
asked the NLRB for permission to 
withdraw its petition, declaring it 
felt it faced possiblé expulsion from 
the federation. In refusing the re- 
quest the labor board held that 
the request “is not voluntary” but 
is due to ths No-Raiding Agree- 
ment. 

The NLRB added that applica- 
tion of the agreement in this case 
would “require the employes to 
keep the Toy Workers or else fore- 
go representation by a union af- 
filiated with the AFL-CIO.” 


aircraft and related electronics in-? 


delegates agreed almost unanimous- 
ly on seven basic contract pro- 
posals: 

@ Wage goals based on in- 
creased productivity, living costs, 
rates for skilled workers equal to 
other industries, and correction of 
wage inequities between job clas- 
sifications. The ‘conference en- 
dorsed single job rates in place of 
the rate range now prevailing in 
some plants. 


@ Severance pay of one-half 
day’s pay for each month of sery- 
ice for employes who are laid off 
or terminated after one year or 
more of service. 


@ Relocation pay for any em- 
ploye whose work site is trans- 
ferred or who is moved from his 
initial. place of employment. 

@ Union shop throughout the 
aircraft and missile industry. 


@ Fully adequate basic and ma- 
jor medical insurance, with re- 
tirees permitted to continue hos- 
pital-medical-surgical insurance. 

© Life insurance at least equal 
to average annual income. 

@ Pensions 100 percent em- 
ployer financed, jointly adminis- 
tered, soundly funded, with provi- 
sions for voluntary retirement be- 
fore age 65 and cost-of-living 
adjustments to protect their pe 
chasing power. « 

Reuther told the delegates that 
aircraft workers have received 
substandard wages because when 
the industry was booming, defense 
needs precluded strikes. 

“When the goose was big and 
fat there was always a crisis on; 
when there was no crisis, the 
goose was thin as a skeleton; you 
have been denied the right to 
carve your slice when the goose 
was fattest,” he said. 

Hayes warned that “organized 
wealth is. stopping at nothing in 
an effort to put organized labor in 
its place, so that once again indus- 
try can. have the sole right to dic- 
tate the terms and conditions of 
labor.” 


self-organization of workers and 
collective bargaining. 

It kills a provision of the Sen- 
ate bill restoring, in part, the 
right of fired “economic strikers” 
to vote in National Labor Rela- 
tions Board elections on whether 
their union shall be dislodged as 
bargaining agent. It cedes to the 
states total jurisdiction, under no 
federal standards, of any labor 
disputes which the NLRB by rule 
or individual decision declines to 
handle. 

The bill was slightly altered, just 
before passage, by two amend- 
ments softening the impact of the 
so-called “bill of rights” section. 
Another amendment, offered in an 
obvious attempt to divide and weak- 
en labor’s opposition, would have 
exempted railroad unions from cov- 
erage, but it was beaten by four 
votes when the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association rejected the 
proposal. 

Just prior to voting on the Lan- 
drum-Griffin substitute, the House 
voted 245 to 132 to turn down the 
bill, given full AFL-CIO endorse- 
ment, sponsored by Rep. John F. 
Shelley (D-Calif.). This measure 
contained stringent provisions ac- 
cepted as legitimate “reform” pro- 
posals dealing with union elections, 
financial accounting and trustee- 
ships. 

It also voted down an amend- 
ment by Rep. Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell (D-N. Y.) that would have add- 
ed anti-discrimination provisions to 
the “bill of rights” section. 

Both actions came on teller votes, 
in which members are not recorded 
by name, and no party breakdown 
was obtainable. 

The Landrum - Griffin bill was 
first tentatively approved 215 to 
200 on a. teller count and the ac- 
tion was confirmed on a rollcall 
that followed immediately. 

Bolstered by a belated but all-out 
endorsement of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill by Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell, the Republican-Southern 
Democratic coalition called up their 
measure after the most heated de- 
bate of the 86th Congress. 

As tension gripped the speak- 
ers and tempers rose, the Admin- 
istration sent its most powerful 
emissaries to Capitol Hill to 
wheedle, tempt or threaten mem- 
bers for votes for Landrum-Grif- 
fin. 

Vice Pres. Richard Nixon gave a 
breakfast for wavering House Re- 
publicans and Atty. Gen. William 
P. Rogers and Postmaster Gen. Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield lobbied open- 
ly in the halls and offices adjoin- 
ing the House chamber. 

As¢the House moved toward 
the final showdown, both sides 
moved up their heaviest artillery 
and the House plunged headlong 
into a controversy in which the 


personal prestige of veteran lead. 

ers was deeply committed. 

. Sponsors of the Elliott bill di, 
rectly charged Halleck with a de. 
sire to kill all labor-management 
legislation this session, with the 
hope of maintaining. what he 
thought might be an advantageous 
political issue, if the Landrum-Grif. 
fin substitute was not carried. 

As the conservative coalition 
indignantly claimed that it was 
being “pressured” by labor and 
added direct attacks on AFL- 
CIO spokesmen, Alsop wrote that 
Halleck’s determined - fight for 
the “killer or no bill at all” was 
an exact parallel of the “ap- 
proach of the employers’ associa- 
tions.” 

The management groups, Alsop 
wrote, “have been putting on the 
heat for the (Landrum-Griffin) bill 
in a style that can only be com 
pared to the style of (Teamsters 
Pres. James R.) Hoffa.” 

Civil Rights ‘Deal’ 

He also accused Halleck of an 
“understanding” with Smith of the 
Rules Committee, in which Halleck 
undertook “to help Smith block ac. 
tion on civil rights” legislation in 
this session “if Smith helps him 
with the labor bill and other meas 
ures of special interest to the Re 
publicans.” 


Rep. Thomas J. Lane (D- © 


Mass.) put into the record a let- 
ter from Robert F. Kennedy, 
chief counsel of the McClellan 
committee, endorsing the Elliott 
bill. He was “concerned” about 
the Landrum - Griffin bill, Ken- 
nedy wrote, because it goes “be- 
yond the scope of the commit- 
tee’s findings to affect the eco- 
nomic balance at the bargaining 
table by honest and legitimate 
unions and employers.” 
The GOP promptly uncovered a 
retort. by Committee Chairman 


John L, McClellan (D-Ark.), who 


has been driving hard for the tough 
est possible bill, that this might be 
Kennedy’s “own personal opinion” 
but that the statement “certainly 
does'not represent my view.” 

The Landrum - Griffin “backers 
also introduced the full-scale en 


dorsement of the Landrum-Griffia 


bill by Mitchell. The Secretary, 
who had testified before the La 
bor Committee against a so-called 
“bill of rights” section enforced 
with criminal sanctions, did not 
mention the fact that the Landrum 
Griffin measure contained just such 
a section. Mitchell’s views on the 
“bill of rights,” which he said re 
peatedly that he opposed, were ia 
effect repudiated by the President, 
and the Secretary officially went oa 
record for the Landrum - Griffia 
measure. 


Rayburn Appeals to Nation 
Rayburn took his fight for the 
Elliott bill to the country in a net 
work radio address as the debate 
opened, pleading for the committes 
measure as a “middle course” bill 
The only real differences be- 
tween the Elliott bill and the 
Landrum - Griffin measure, the 
Speaker said, was that the “Re- 
publican - sponsored bill would 
throw the weight of the federal 
government so heavily on the 
side of management that it would 
constitute a genuine injustice to 
the rights of the honest, law- 
abiding working men and women 
of the country,” . 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
in a’radio address just before. the 
House debate began pointed out 
that labor had been . completely 
consistent in supporting only such 
bills as the Shelley bill, which 
offered effective reforms without 
destroying legitimate. bargaining 
practices and tactics. 
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Under UN Auspices: a ee 


WISTFUL LOOKS mark faces of Hungarian refugees who entered Yugoslavia during 1956 Hun- FLAMES CONSUME wooden barracks. in Austrian Tyrol, putting 
garian revolt. Within a year, smiles replaced anxious look as all refugees from Communist tyranny an end to one refugee camp which once housed 2,000 people, all 
in Hungary had been resettled through international. effort of United Nations Relief & Works Agency. of whom were finally resettled. 


World Moves to Ease Plig ht of Refugees 


Under the 1g of the United Nations General pug 52 countries— 
including the United States—are playing an active role in World Refugee Year 
as a practical means of securing increased assistance for refugees throughout the 
world. . 

Designated by Pres. Eisenhower to coordinate U.S. participation in the program 
which began July 1 was the U.S. Committee for Refugees, a broadly-based group 
formed last year to act as an informational and educational agency on refugee 
problems. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany is a vice president of the committee, and Vice 
Pres. Joseph A. Beirne, chairman of the AFL-CIO Community Services Commit- 
tee—organized labor’s operational arm in the social welfare field—is on its board 
of directors. 

Although much has been done, particularly under UN auspices in recent years, 
to ease the plight of refugees and speed them to new homes, the U.S. Committee 
reports that more than 2 million human beings throughout the world still are 
“living a shadowy half-existence,” waiting for resettlement. 

These are the refugees of Europe, Algeria, Palestine, Tibet and Cipe-iee 
tives from the horrogs of war, revolution and persecution. . 

The World Refugee Year program is being handled through the office of the 
UN Relief & Works Agency. It is aimed at focusing interest on the refugee 
problem; encouraging additional financial contributions from governments, volun- 
tary agencies and the general public; and providing additional opportunities for 
voluntary repatriation and resettlement. 

The U.S. Committtee, formed late in 1958, came into being because of a concern 
over what it has called “the public indifference to an international problem that 
seems unending, but given the right climate can be brought closer to solution.” 

The AFL-CIO, in testimony before a Senate Judiciary subcommittee, has told 
Congress that the “most lasting and most appropriate” way to observe World 
Refugee Year would be through liberalization and humanization of the nation’s 
immigration policies. 


DEPRIVED of their homes, Arab refu- REFUGEE in ‘Austria becomes assimi- 
gee boys study at special camp school lated quickly by contributing to new 
financed by funds from UNRWA. . country. Here one learns shoemaking. 
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NEW LEASE ON 1 LIFE is given physically handicapped and aged yetiegeee- al at DESPERATE SITUATION of 180, 000 Algetien refugees i in Morocco and Tunisia 
settlement in Bielefeld, Germany. Here a 78-year-old former language teacher is shown dramatically in this picture of children waiting for food provided by 
sorts stamps for sale to commercial firms in Europe and U.S. volunteer Swedish agency. 
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Economic Danger Signals 


HE LABOR DEPT,’s REPORT that 67.6 million’ Americans | = 
It reflects the in- 
_ereasing well-being of. the nation after the serious recession of 


held jobs as of mid-July 1959 is good news. 


1957-58, 


But buried in the same report celebrating this new all-time record 
employment are future danger signals for the stability of the nation’s 
economy. 


Production, sales, jobs, profits ate currently well above thes pre-| 


recession levels of 1957, but the recovery has not kept pace with 
the sharp growth in the: total labor force or the marked increase in 
productivity. 2 ‘ 

Unemployment has leveled off at about 5 percent of the labor 
force and is expected to remaim near there for the rest of the 
year. This high level of joblessmess stems from two factors— 
continuing and acute distress im a mumber of major job areas and 

the growth in the number of new persons entering the labor force 
for the first time in search of employment. __ : 
In 1957 and 1958 about 500,000 persons entered the labor force 


each year. In June and July of this year the figure was nearer 
800,000 and it is expected to remain at the higher level. 

With productivity increasing and more workers hunting fewer 
job openings, America faces a new Crisis in the early 1960s unless 
there is an increased rate of economic growth to about 5 percent 


a year, a rate that is being subverted by the Administration’s con- “PP 
tinuing emphasis on restrictive economic measures to combat a |’ 


non-existent inflation. 

~This growth rate, combined with immediate bieabiedl action 
to aid depressed areas where the bulk of current unemployment is 
located, can help create the cOnditions for full employment rather 
than another wave of joblessness in the next few years. 


The Coalition’s Power 
Sie COALITION of Republicans and conservative Democrats 
has once again demonstrated its: power to block progressive 
legislation in the Senate test on overriding Pres. Eisenhower’s veto 
of a comprehensive housing bill. 
This same coalition failed to block original passage of the meas- 
ure when a simple majority was required. But when the Presi- 
dent’s veto raised the passage. requirement to a two-thirds vote, it 


proved its political potency despite the Novefnber election victories 
of moderate and liberal Democrats. 


The Democratic bid to override the President was necessary 
because, in the words of Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.), the na- 
tion needs “a better housing bill than that which is outlined in 
the (veto) message.” Javits was one of two Republicans to join 
the Democrats in voting to override the veto. 


Now that it is clear that the President and the coalition have 
prevented passage of the carefully worked out housing bill that won 
majority support in. both houses, the job at hand is to get some 
sort of housing legislation on the statute books before adjournment. 

In light of the nation’s critical need for slum clearance, low-cost 
units and housing that American workers can afford, it is hoped 
that the eventual compromise will be tailored closer to the reali- 
ties than to the President’s limited, narrow concept of aid to mort- 
gage and banking interests. 
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Labor Dispute in Kenya: 


Mombasa Dockworkers Union 


Young but Tough as Its Elders 


By Arnold Beichman 


ee KENYA—This is a seaport city 
in a British colony, where workers are learn- 
ing the meaning of trade unionism every day. 
Toughest and by trade union standards the 
most efficient labor organization in this port is 
the Dockworkers Union with about 4,000 mem- 
bers out of a potential of 6,300. I have seen 


how the union functions during a nasty one day. 


dispute with the Port Employers Association. 
Operating head of the Dockworkers is James 
Denis Akumu, a smiling, mustached man of 25 
who gets $98 a month as the union’s only full- 
time officer. Denis, as he is known to every- 
body, started out as a laboratory technician for 
a brewery but entered the labor movement two 
years ago as the Dockworkers’ general secretary. 


Under his administration, the union has started. 


a workers’ education school in a small room in 
the union building. One side of the room is for 
advanced students, the other side for beginners. 
Subjects taught are English, arithmetic and ele- 
ments of trade unionism. 

The labor-management dispute I witnessed in- 
volved 80 longshoremen and it was afi old prob- 
lem—portal-to-portal pay. When I arrived early 
in the morning at the union’s offices with Denis, 
the 80 longshoremen were waiting for him. They 
had been’ locked out an hour earlier at the dock- 
gate on charges of lateness. 

The workday, from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m., calls for 
a reporting and check-in time of 6:45 a.m. The 
morning I arrived the gates were closed at 6:30 
aan. The Landing & Shipping Co. of East Africa, 
the employer, claimed that an oral understanding 


| called for the men to check in a half-hour before 


starting time. Denis said it was 15 minutes. 
What made this dispute particularly irritating 

to the dockers and the union was that many-of 

the workers have to walk to work, anywhere 


‘|from two to four miles, because there is no bus 


transportation where they live and on a wage of 
$24 a month, you: ‘can't buy a bicycle even on 
time» 


THE LOCKOUT MEANT the loss of a day’ s- 


pay, $1.12 (14 cents an hour for eight hours) 
plus a charge of lateness on each man’s record. 
Two such charges and the regular longshoreman 
loses his status and becomes a casual. i. 
Denis and I drove over in the union’s Volks- 
wagen van to the dockyard to meet the company 
official. We were accompanied by James K. 
Kahugu, treasurer of the Kenya Local Govern- 
ment ‘Workers Union, Both this union and the 


Dockworkers are affiliates of the Kenya Federa-. .. 
tion of Labor, headed by Tom Mboya. 

The company spokesman was superficially 
cordial but the grievance session got nowhere » 
in 35 minutes. The official said the men had to 
be there at 6:30 a.m. and that was that. The 
union could appeal the decision—the next morn- 
ing and not before. 

WE LEFT THE OFFICE and Denis said to 
me that if the issue wasn’t settled that afternoon, 
he was putting in a notice that the Dockworkers 
would strike within the week and he would in- 
sist On an actual 7 a.m. reporting instead of 6:45 - 
a.m. Outside, sitting in the shade under the - 
trees, the 80 longshoremen waited. Denis told 
them in their native Swahili what had happened 
and what was coming. 

He also told them to assemble for a discus- 
sion—not a meeting because in Kenya, still under 
a state of emergency seven years after suppression 
of the Mau Mau rebellion, union meetings can 
be held only by permission and license of the 
colonial government—after 4 p.m. at the union 
offices. He told them he was going to mimeo- 
graph a leaflet in Swahili which they would dis- 
tribute to the working longshoremen when the 


shift knocked off for the day. 


Akumu has had a rough time like other labor 
leaders here. He was chargéd by the govern- 
ment with sedition in May 1958 but was ac- 
quitted on a technical fluke. Possibly the fact 
that thousands of dockers assembled in and out- 
side the courtroom during his trial helped. 

WORD MUST HAVE got around pretty 
quickly that trouble was brewing because while 
Denis, other union officials and I were having ; 
lunch at an African restaurant, a call came in 
from the port employers’ Mr. Big. Everything 
would be all right—the locked-out workers would 
be paid for the day and there’d be no charge of 
lateness: 

But this was only a phone-call so Denis went 
ahead with the “discussion” at 4:30 p.m., told 
the men what had happened and warned them 
to be ready to strike. But Mr. Big settled; the 
80 longshoremen were paid and check-in time 
is still 6:45 a.m. 

There are still basic grievances. Even though 
the men had just received a big $1.68 a month 
wage increase—from $22.32 to $24 a month— ~ 
Denis said the cost of living was jumping so fast 
the. contract wouldn’t last the year and he was 
going to put in a wage claim in January. 

That’s how it is in Mombasa, 
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jandercook Says: 


fee 


iLabor’s Enemies Seek Control 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly the corruptly - dominated unions. were expelled. 


proadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
yandercook over the ABC network ew 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


HE SENATE COMMITTEE under the’ 


chairmanship of Sen. John McClellan (D- 
Ark.) which was created ‘to investigate the mis- 
eds of crooked labor leaders, of crooks. in 
management, 
gassive thefts of union funds by thieves in both 
amps, has accomplished - 
nm immensely useful 


purpose. 

The usefulness of that 
committee has nowhere 
ee MOre conspicuously 
poognized than by the = 
honest trade unions affili- 
ated with the merged AFL 
md CIO. For, even faster 
than the McClellan com- 
mittee —with its great and 
yaique resources—uncov- 
ued evidence of corrupt practices in unions great 
wd small, that federation initiated its own in- 
ystigations of unethical practices and set down 
in plain English its own conception of an un- 
inpeachable moral code for the conduct of union 
aders and the management of union funds. 
When that code of ethical practices was defied, 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
fator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


§ IT LOOKS from the window of Warsaw, 

the Khrushchev-Eisenhower exchange visit 
is loaded with peril. There appears to be a 
double-headed danger that in the hot kleig-light 
gare of world-wide publicity on the Soviet 
Premier’s call at Washington, and the President’s 
following mission to Mos- " 
ow—the firm Western 
position might melt, and 
the surface image of 
Khrushchev could become 
nisleadingly mellow. 

The picture may be 
dearer in the U.S., but 
in Europe a-haze of un- 
mswered questions ob- 
ures the reasons fgr the 
way the decision was 
timed and its announce- 
meat handled. 

Surely, however, an overriding reason for in- 
viting Khrushchev to the United States at all is 
w let him see first-hand the productive power 
% the United States. 

If a chance to compare a Pittsburgh steel mill, 
usuming One is Operating, with the ones Nixon 
uw in Siberia, a Butte copper mine with the one 


Washington Reports: 


and of frequently collusive and 


That action it should be noted was unusual. 


‘Anyone old enough to remember the “reform 


legislation” which was instituted in the early years 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal against the 
then common and larcenous practices of big busi- 
tiess and of Wall Street will recall that the bankers 
and the brokers and the businessmen presented 
a solid front of total opposition 


NEVERTHELESS, reasonable and regulatory 
legislation—like the ever-watchful Securities and 


Exchange Commission—was passed. But now, 


in the reign of Mr. Eisenhower, comparable legis- 
lation, to control the abuses which have grown 
up_in the trade movement is—it seems——no 
longer good enough. Labor, according to or- 
ganized labor’s enemies must be policed; domes- 
tic affairs must be checked, controlled and in- 
terfered with to a degree never suggested for the 
supervision of business during the palmiest days 
of the Roosevelt-Truman era. 

Law, in a democracy, has as its purpose the 
prevention and punishment of crime. Our repub- 
lic has endured because the weapon of the law 
has not been used to supress or to cripple forms 
of legitimate activity in which American citizens 
have chosen to engage. ~ 

Mr. Eisenhower and the arch-conservatives 
of both parties in‘Congress have now undertaken 
to change that capi 


How to Deal with Khrushchev 


at Degtyarsk, a Los Angeles aircraft factory with 
the ones Nixon didn’t see, an opportunity to 
observe what a relatively free flow of information 
there is between the government and the public— 
if all of these can bring home to the crafty ex- 
miner the actual strength of America, and thus 
sober and temper his reckless attitude, it would 


-be worth a very great gamble, indeed. 


As Americans brace themselves for the ex- 
plosive Western Hemisphere debut of this cold, 
cunning Communist politician, it might be useful 
to relay some of the observations ‘and counsel 
given me in Moscow last week by a European 
diplomat. 

HE WOULD HAVE US learn by heart a basic 
Soviet tactic so we won't be fooled by it—that 
is, the maneuver of taking.a preposterous posi- 
tion, making impossible demands, constructing a 
crisis from extreme threats and pulling slightly 
away from these absurd postures while at the 
same time pompously proclaiming that all this 
demonstrates Soviet reasonableness and willing- 
ness to grant concession. 

When Khrushchev surfaces and blows like a 
belligerent whale, we scurry along the beach 
searching for something we can toss out to pacify 
him. Instead, my source: argues, we should re- 
fuse to,accommodate Nikita’s every whim. He 
concedes there may be more than an idle risk of 
war here, but to refuse to run that risk, he fears, 
there would never be an end to the Communist 
erosion of the Western position, 


Morse, Beall Join in Appeal 
For Home Rule in Washington 


HE NUMBER OF NEGRO voters.in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, sometimes used as an ex- 
wwe for southern congressional opposition to 
hme rule for the district, is not a valid objection, 
ka. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.),-declared on Wash- 
ition Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 


ktvice educational radio program, heard on 250 


ations, 


It is instead “all the more reason” to provide 


home rule, Morse declared. 

“Our failure to give home rule to the district 
Bcostly to us in foreign relations, in India, Burma, 
Wher parts of the Far East and Africa,” he said. 
‘l think it is high time for us to demonstrate 
hat we are willing to give first-class citizenship 
Yall people regardless of their color or creed.” 

Sen. Glenn Beall (R-Md.}, like Morse a mem- 


be of the Senate District Committee, pointed © 


out that home rule passed the Senate this year in 
ihe first session of a Congress for the first time 
lince the issue first came up im 1874, . 


The Morse bill, now before the mame ne provid vides 


that the people of Washington may elect a mayor 
and council, with the latter having the same juris- 
diction and authority as in most cities. Congress 
would retain final jurisdiction. 


Washington now has a commission form of 


government. The people are taxed, but do not 
have the right to- vote. 


“WHEN THE REPUBLIC was set up,” Sen- 
ator Morse explained, “it was provided in the 
Constitution that there should be a federal city, 
which the District of Columbia became. It was 
not provided that they should not have home 
rule. The Supreme Court has made it clear that 


the Congress can delegate its powers of home|? 
rule so long as the Congress retains its power of |j 


final jurisdiction.” 

Beall pointed out that the people of Hawaii 
and Alaska have been given the right to vote in 
national elections by being admitted to the union. 
The district, he said, includes 800,000 people 


\=Ts. your — 


MR. EISENHOWER is functioning, in a suddenly spectacular 
way, as a President willing to take the risks of personally conduct- 


ing the foreign policy of the United States. ‘The departure of Sher- | 
man Adams and the death of John Foster Dulles seem to have © 

liberated him strangely from a kind of bondage to strong men. 

In the domestic field, he is still subservient to advisers. If there 

is truth to the report that he is gratified with the “new” Republican 

congressional leadership of Rep. Charles A. Halleck in the House 

and Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen, it is confirmation ‘of the satis- 

faction he seems to feel in a total commitment to the Old Guard. 

At a press conference a few weeks agg when he was asked 
what legislation he wanted before Congress adjourned, the only 
subjects he could remember were the a bill, —_ 
way financing and a farm bill. DUE 


When he was asked again on Aug. 12 at Gettysburg, he began 
with a bill to authorize an increase in interest rates on long-term 
government bonds, went on to oe Landrum-Griffin bill and high- 
way financing. 

As an afterthought he added a civil rights | measure and a hous- 
ing bill—the latter of which is a certainty not because the President: 
is determined to get better housing for the 20 percent of the people 
in substandard facilities, but because the housing industry which 
builds expensive homes needs and demands ss yaa infusion of gov- 
ernment credit. 

Nothing on schools, on depressed areas, ‘on minimum wages for 
those unprotected by either federal or state law. Nothing to im- 
prove unémployment insurance as a hedge against the next reces- 
sion. Nothing on the chronic need of the growing group of older 
people for social security protection against the medical needs of 
old age. 

* * * j ; 

THE PROBLEM of the Democrats is that in the rush for ad- 
journment their list of “must” subjects is about as limited as the 
President’s. There are differences, but the scope of them must be. - 
proved next year. 


Mr. Eisenhower’s veto power is insurmountable, The hous- 
ing bill combat in the Senate confirmed the fact. At least nine 
southern Democrats will desert their party on a showdown issue 
of overriding a veto—and so will Lausche of Ohio—and the 


Republicans, caught in their minority position, will conform to 
their President. 


The pattern showed earlier in the House, when Speaker Sam 
Rayburn threw his great prestige into an effort to override the 
President’s veto of a bill freeing the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration from control by its enemies—and failed. More’ Democrats 
voted with Eisenhower than Republicans who voted for REA. 

¢ * * * 


IT IS STILL TRUE that the Democrats next year, to build a 
program for the election, must show a genuine drive for legislation 
in the fields passed over in 1959. 

Mr. Eisenhower has demonstrated that he is capable of remark- 
able shifts. What would the Democrats do if the President in his 
last year suddenly began pushing affirmatively for a modified aid- 
to-schools bill, a liberalized minimum wage, and ne a new image 
of his Administration? 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell in 1955 claimed the $1-an-hour 

- minimum wage law as an achievement of the Eisenhower Ad- 

ministration, although the President had consistently protested 

more than 90 cents. Challenged by reporters, Mitchell replied, 

“He signed the bill.” Not all citizens are sophisticated enough to 
vote according to the legislative history, rather than the results. 


The initiative in the political field the Democrats seemed to have 
gained in the 1958 election has been very largely. taken back by 
the Administration. 


HOME RULE for the District of Columbia should be genuine home 
rule and not of the “so-called territorial kind,” Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.), right, asserted in an interview on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. Sen. Glenn 


who pay taxes, but are without representation. 


Beall (R-Md.); left, also a member of. the. District P srener ap: en- 
dorsed the Morse Home Rule Bill, cs 
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How fo Buy: 


Beware of Poner i in 
Low-Priced Shoes 


By Sidney Margolius 


iy YOU'VE BEEN BUYING low-priced shoes for your children ke 
or yourself, as many working families tend to do in this period |! 


of rising shoe prices, there’s a strong possibility they have paper 
“insides” or contain other short-lived materials. 
You can expect such shoes to wear out quickly, especially if they 
get soaked and also to be almost impossiblé to repair. 
Wilbur Gardner, a Medford, Ore., 
shoe repairman, has been conducting 


. fials. His campaign has won national 

attention. Now a bill has been intro- 
duced into Congress by Rep. Charles 

- O. Porter (D-Ore.) which would re- 
quire manufacturers to put labels on 

shoes stating what materials they con- 
tain. 

_ Sometimes inexpensive shoes may 

be good enough for some style or cos- 

tume purpose. But under the pro- 

posed law, at least you would know 

if you were getting pressed paper- 
board or other short-lived materials covered by a surface of leather 
or sometimes just dyed and finished to look like leather. 

GARDNER SAYS he has found as much as 40 percent of chil- 
dren’s and women’s shoes are made with short-lived fillers such 
as pressed paper. Men’s shoes are generally better made and are 
little or no problem. But in women’s shoes, quality is often sacri- 
ficed for the sake of style at a low price, and inexpensively-made 
children’s shoes are a particular headache. 

Shoes made with wood shanks sometimes are a problem too. 
The shank is that section of the sole between the heel and the ball. 
Gardner’s experience is that active children often crack wood shanks 
when jumping or running. In general, repair experts consider shoes 
made with steel shanks preferable. 

The dilemma is that under present conditions, you can’t always 
tell what’s under the leather surface. If. paper filler is used, it is 
generally underneath the outer sole, in the heel counter, or under 
the heel, where it can’t be detected, or in the inside lining where it 
can be detected only if examined closely. Sometimes plastic insoles 
are used in inexpensively-made shoes. Repairmen say these don’t 
wear as well as leather, but are better than paper. 

Shoe manufacturers are opposing the proposed labels and argue 
that they could be misleading because two shoes both labeled all 
leather might be quite different in quality. Admittedly there is poor 
and good quality leather. But the labels would at least reveal the 
use of substitute fillers inside the shoe, and leave the choice up to 
you as to whether such a shoe is suitable enough. 

UNTIL THERE IS some labeling protection for consumers, here 
are at least several ways to protect yourself against buying lower- 
grade shoes unwittingly and to get satisfactory repairs: 

@ Look for a slightly flexible toe box and heel counter (stiffen- 
ing material used at the toe and the back of the shoe to support 
_ the outer leather). 

@ Calfskin is, the preferred outer leather. Cheaper shoes some- 
times. use “side leather,” which is cowhide split and finished to 
imitate calfskin. You can tell calfskin by its fine grain, cowhide 
by its coarser grain. In children’s shoes, sharkskin toes help avoid 
scuffing. 

@ The Goodyear welt is the preferred construction in shoes you 
expect to use heavily and have repaired. In this construction, both 
upper and lower are attached to a thin strip of leather called a welt. 
The inside of a welted shoe is smooth. 

@ Look for a sock lining of genuine leather, not merely paper 
dyed and finished to look like leather. Also, look for a leather 
lining in the back. The rest of the lining should be cotton drill. 

@ It’s best not to wait to replace heels when they run down, 
else the shoes themselves. will be thrown out of shape. 

@ Be careful who repairs your shoes. A poor repairman can 
decrease a shoe by as much as half a size. 

Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius 


a one-man campaign against shoes |! 
sold without notice to consumers that | | 
they are made with substitute mate-| | 


Herewith are excerpts from an editorial, “Steel 
and the Public,” from The New Republic ouitlin- 
ing proposals for protecting the genuine public 
interest in regard to the issue of “inflation” and 
the wage-price-profit policies of the giant steel 
companies: 


L § brea RIVAL statements and published fi- 
nancial reports, the . . . end of the first month 
of the steel strike finds many of the relevant facts 
about union practices and company costs ob- 
scure. Labor Sec. Mitchell’s fact-finding mission, 
in the main a stalling device, will do some good 
if it pries more information loose. 
Nevertheless, a good many facts are plain and 
they point in one direction, to the capacity of the 
steel companies to pay the very modest wage 
increases for which David McDonald will settle, 
without raising steel prices. If they do nothing 
else, the earnings statements of the industry for 
the first half of 1959, and on which Mr. Eisen- 
hower last week had no comment, establish this 
conclusion. The best word to describe these 
profits is sensational. United States Steel re- 
ported earnings of $254,948,496—a return on 
sates of over 10 percent. 


In their lesser degree the other companies en- 
joyed similarly bountiful return. Unquestionably 
some of these profits resulted from the high oper- 
ating rates caused by anticipations of the present 
strike. 
BUT THAT IS LESS than the whole story. In 
1958—mostly a year of recession—U.S. Steel 
earned net profits of more than $300 million, a re- 
turn on sales of 8.7 percent and on investment of 
9.7 percent. Thus even when operating rates fall 
below 50 percent, as they did for some time in 
1958, the steel companies rejoice in a market 
position which returns them_substantial profits. 
In a competitive industry such profits would 
lead to the entry of new companies, lured by 
gold, or to price reductions by the old com- 
panies in order to discourage entry. But since it 
takes about half a billion dollars to set one’s 
self up properly in the steel business, the threat 
of new competition is not very grave. 

By what dialectical exercise can the compa- 
nies justify profits which seem especially high in 
view of the industry’s sheltered position? Pres. 
Blough of U.S. Steel offers an argument very 
popular among the leaders of big business. Steel 
profits have to be high because they are needed 
to finance modernization and expansion which, 
in turn, will keep steel prices low. Who judges 
the desirability of using profits in this way? Who 
decides what level they should reach? Manage- 
ment, of course. This argument is so little chal- 
lenged that it demands close examination. 


Older theories of corporate operation argued 
that it was the obligation of management to 
pay out earnings as dividends. If stockholders 
then cared to reinvest their earnings in the same 
company, the company could sell them new -se- 
curities. If the stockholders preferred to invest 
their dividends in another company, this was a 
sign that they found the grass greener elsewhere. 
Pres. Blough’s theory of corporate management 
denies stockholders the choice. Management, free 
of stockholder control, decides how much shall be 
paid out and how much retained. 


The crux of the present dispute i is to be found 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS in the ke: ‘of the Steelworkers against the basic steel 
relayed to the union members at mass meetings, such as this gathering in Pittsburgh. 


New Republic Assails Steel 
Firms ‘Wage Freeze Scheme 


fare and public interest. 


ater are 


in the claims of management to regulate the rate 


‘of investment without reference to stockholder 


wishes, and to decide the level of wages and prices 
according to its own conception of industry wel 
This right of definition 
is implicit in Mr. Blough’s argument. 

Half granting that the steel companies could 
raise wages without increasing prices, he then 
claims that such an increase would be inflation. 
ary anyway because it would lead to wage in- 
creases in other industries which could not ab- 
sorb the larger costs without higher prices. The 

_ facts are open to challenge and the logic is dim, 

The logic is weak because Mr. Blough’s real 
point is not wages but an effort to gain more: 
control over individual workers. What is going 
on is primarily a struggle between union and 
management over the right to change working 
conditions.. Taking advantage of the President's 
anti-inflation drive and acquiescence of Demo- 
cratic congressional leadership, the steel com. 
panies are doing their best to revert to an earlier 
era of industrial relations. 

IT WOULD BE PLEASANT to conclude with 
the hope that in the end steel shortage and public 
opinion will modify managerial intransigence. Not 
only is this result far from inevitable, but the cost 
to the country of a long strike is very considerable, 

‘A strike which lasted long enough to exhaust 
inventories—three months at least—would curtail 
economic recovery, threaten national defense, and, 
not least, inflict. major damdge on strikers and 
their families, as well as on workers and business- 
men in other industries: Almost certainly, also, 


_ the inflation which the steel companies so piously 


deplore would be fed by the resulting shortages. 

If there is a single clear inference from the 
present crisis it is this: in any major industry the 
public interest is so deeply involved that the 
public, at its peril, leaves that interest to be 
defined by either party to a dispute. 

What must be sought is a better mechanism 
for identifying the public interest and presenting 
it forcefully to the disputants. The ray of hope 


_is the evident anxiety companies and unions dis 


play about public opinion. No one wishes 0 
prohibit strikes or set prices by government fiat, 
if there are alternatives. Stopping well short of 
these Draconian measures, the Congress can make 
institutional. arrangements designed to identify 
the public interest, mobilize and focus informed 
opinion and, thus, strongly influence unions and 
management. 

AN APPROACH to such a goal is the estab 
lishment of a public hearing board before which 
large industries would present their cases for 
higher prices before they actually put them into 
effect. A second device might provide for the 
continuous existence of disinterested fact-finding 
boards which would swing into action before 
strikes began. 

_In part the efficacy of such devices depends 
upon the prestige of the citizens who administet 
them. But it rests also on an implied threat, 
that if the public interest is too boldly ignored 
stronger measures will follow. Among the stronget 
measures would be selective price controls @ 
major industries. If the steel strike has revealed 
nothing else, it has disclosed the necessity of 
social invention, in this instance of more sensitive 
devices for identifying the public interest. 
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To Ai Ameritas Fa oreign Ministers: 


Labor Urges Santiago Parley 


To Insure Human Liberties: 


“The meeting of the foreign ministers of the American states now under way in Sadia Chile, 
gan “Open a new chapter in the tormented history of the New World” by coming up with a 
solution to the problems of human rights and representative government 
posed by the hemisphere’s dictatorships, according to AFL-CIO Inter-American Rep. Serafino 


tical and- forceful” 


Romualdi. 


“The minimum that can be ex-? 


ed,” he wrote in the Inter- 
American Labor Bulletin, published 
by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. 
Affairs, “is to set up an inter- 
American body with the power to 
investigate denial of civil liberties 
gad human rights along the lines 
of the ILO (Intl. Labor Organiza- 
tion) Freedom of Association Com- 
mittee, which investigates violation 
of trade union rights. © 
“The moral effect of such a move 


would be incalculable. Most cer- 
tainly the Somozas in Nicaragua, 
Duvalier in Haiti and Stroessner in 
Paraguay will be compelled to 
carry into effect their often-ex- 
pressed ‘good intentions’ to liberal- 
ize their regimes and prepare the 
necessary political atmosphere for 
the holding in the near future of 
free, honest elections. 

. “Organized labor fervently hopes 
for a courageous action that will 
strengthen the principles of repre- 


World Labor Demands 
2 Probes in Idir Death 


Brussels—The Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions has 
taken action on two fronts in reflection of the worldwide concern 


of free labor at the death of Gen. 


Trade Union Federation. 


Sec. Aissat Idir of the Algerian 


Idir, detained by French authorities for more than two years with- 


out charge, was found not guilty’? 
fea finally tried on a conspiracy 
charge. However, he was not 
released, but was held incommuni- 
cado. Later his lawyer was al- 
lowed to see him in a French 
military hospital where he was 
suffering from burns. A few days 
later he died. 

ICFTU Gen. Sec. J. H. Olden- 
broek has asked the United 
Nations Commission on Human 
Rights to examine the case on the 
ground it involved a “flagrant 
violation” of human rights. 

In addition, he has filed a com-; 
plaint with, the Intl. Labor Organ- 
ization charging France with in- 
fringement of the right of freedom 
of association and the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. 

“The facts obviously constitute 
a flagrant violation of Art. 9 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights stipulating that no one shall 
be subjected to arbitrary arrest, 
detention or exile,” he wrote the 
UN. 

“The fact that four days after 
his acquittal and new detention 
he suffered severe burns justifies 
the suspicion of foul play, par- 
ticularly in view of the further 
fact that the authorities gave 
different and conflicting versions 
of the reason for his transfer to 
military hospital.” _~ 
In his complaint to the ILO, 
Oldenbroek pointed out that “here 
is a case in which a government 
complied with a recommendation 
of the ILO Governing Body to put 
detained trade unionists promptly 


Pamphlet Analyzes 
Soviet Economy 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany’s comments on Soviet 
Russia’s captive “trade un- 
ion” federation are contained 
in a revised edition of the 
AFL-CIO pamphlet, “Ameri- 
can and Soviet Econoniy— 
Contrast and Comparison.” 

The pamphlet includes the 
original text of Meany’s docu- 
mented refutation of Soviet 
claims which stung “Trud,” 
the publication of the USSR’s 
‘| “unions,” to issue a special 
-| supplement refuting the AFL- 
CIO comparison, Meany’s 


i‘ 


Single copies of the pam- 
phiet, Publication No. 76, are 
available free from the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Publications. 
The bulk rate is $8 for 100. 


on trial but immediately thereafter 
showed its utter disrespect of these 


recommendations by keeping in de-: 


tention a trade unionist judged and 
acquitted by a judicial authority.” 

“We also hold,” he went on, 
“that in view of the contradictory 
explanations given by the author- 
ities for the injuries suffered by 
Aissat Idir, and in view. of the 
severe measures of isolation to 
which he was subjected, an im- 
partial investigation into the cause 
of his death is necessary.” 


Senate Unit 
Rejects Rider 
By McClellan 


For the second time in two years, 
Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) 
has attempted to cripple or scuttle 
civil rights legislation by amending 
a pending bill to cover what he 
called the denial of civil rights in 
labor disputes. 

McClellan’s amendment—de- 
feated by a vote of 7 to 4 in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee — 
would have required the Civil 
Rights Commission to investigate 
instances where the civil rights of 
workers were allegedly impaired by 
strikes or picket lines. 

In 1957, when Congress was 
considering civil rights legislation, 
McClellan threw the: prestige of 
his chairmanship of the Senate 
committee behind an abortive at- 
tempt to ~tack a “right-to-work” 
amendment to the measure.» That 
effort also died in committee, and 
Congress subsequently passed the 
first meaningful civil rights legisla- 
tion in 82 years. 


Pniiadbhien for UN 


Names Connors 


John D. Connors, AFL-CIO di- 
rector of education, has been ap- 
pointed to the executive commit- 
tee of the U.S. Committee for the 
United Nations. 

*The committee is a privately 


j supported citizens’ organization 


which works to “arouse interest in, 
disseminate facts about the UN 
and to promote the observance of 


president of the National Institute 
of Labor Education. He was 
labor advisor to the U.S. delega- 
tion at two general conferences of 
the UN Economic Social & Cul- 
tural Council. 


_ 


sentative democracy and the cause 
of human rights in Latin America.” 

Romualdi pointed out that the 
Inter-American Regional organ- 
ization of Workers (ORIT) and 
its affiliates, including the AFL- - 
CIO, have “time and time again” 
stressed that democratic constitu- 
tional governments and respect 
for human rights are the “basic 
requirements for the permanent 
settlement of the political crisis 
which is ‘agitating Latin Amer- 
ica.” 

Consideration of this problem by 
the foreign ministers, he empha- 
sized, is fully as important as the 
No. 1 issue on their agenda, the 
unrest in the Caribbean. 

Recent history shows clearly, Ro- 
mualdi went on, that threats of 
aggression in the hemisphere “al- 
ways originate with the dictatorial 
regimes.” He added: 

Civil Liberty Vital 

“Where citizens are in a position 
to conduct legitimate political ac- 
tivity without fear for their lives or 
liberty, there is no need to conspire 
within or without the country for 
the overthrow of the government 
in power. This is taken care of by 
the normal process of political elec- 
tions. 

“No one has the right to de- 
mand of the political exiles of 
the Dominican Republic, Nicara- 
gua, Paraguay and .Haiti that 
they cease to agitate for the vio- 
lent overthrow of the dictators 
oppressing their countries unless 
they are given the opportunity 
to enjoy at home the right to en- 
gage peacefully in political ac- 
tivities.” 

Romualdi recalled that the resto- 
ration of civil and human rights in 
the Communist nations is advo- 
cated in most of the Americas. 

“Why should we fail to adopt 
the same attitude against the dic- 
tatorships in our own back yards?” 
he demanded. 

“How can the people rally in 
support of our crusade against to- 
talitarian communism if we persist 
in refusing active solidarity with 
the victims of the American totali- 
tarian regimes?” 


Mine, Mill Seeks’ 
To Enter CLC 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian 
membership of the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers has voted by a 
margin of about four to one to ap- 
ply for membership in the Canadian 
Labor Congress. 

The union, regarded as Commu- 
nist-dominated in both Canada and 
the United States, was expelled 
from the former Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor in 1949 as the 
result of a jurisdictional clash with 
the Steelworkers, although the Red 
sympathies of some of its leaders 
were regarded as a factor. In the 
U.S., it was expelled the following 
year from the former CIO because 
of its Communist leadership. 

Canadian leadership of the un- 
ion, which has about 34,000 mem- 
bers in some 50 locals, has not 
changed recently except at Sudbury, 
Ont., where the 14,000-member Lo- 
cal 598 threw out long-entrenched 
Officials and replaced them with 
anti-Communists. The CLC “wel- 
comed” the announcement that the 
referendum on affiliation was to be 
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Fighters has declared. 


by the Fire Fighters in 1,200 communities. 
results are, from left, Sec.-Treas. John C. Kabachus, Research Dir, 
Rudolph Oswald and Pres. William D. Buck. 


Fire Fighters’ Hazards 
Cited by Union Head 


City officials must be made “increasingly aware” that fire fight- 
ing is a hazardous occupation which takes a heavy toll in disabling 
injuries and premature deaths, Pres. William D. Buck of the Fire 
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HAZARDS OF fire fighting are brought out by a survey conducted 


Examining the survey 


Buck cited the “astounding” findings of a special’ union survey 


of deaths and injuries in- 1,200 
communities to emphasize the need 
both for increased safety measures 
and for compensation and benefits 
in line with the hazards. 

During 1958, the union’s survey 

showed: 
@ The job injury rate ‘among 
fire fighters was six times the na- 
tional average for other occupa- 
tions. 

@ Deaths directly sniition from 

work injuries were 70 percent 
higher among fire fighters. 
_ @ Heart disease was uncovered 
as a hidden occupational hazard 
of fire fighting. Forty percent of 
deaths among active firemen was 
caused by heart ailments. Further- 
more, fire fighters who died of 
heart disease were younger than 
the average. 

Commenting on the survey re- 
sults in the current issue of the 
Fire Fighters’ magazine, Buck de- 
clared: 


“The hazards te fire fighters, in- 


A Senate Labor subcommittee 


human degradation.” 


stead of becoming lesser as tech- 
nologies - increase, are becoming 
greater. - 

“Modern construction techniques 
are making fires harder to reach, 
Atomic dangers are being intro- 
duced. . . . Even the constantly 
increasing density of city traffic 
poses its particular hazard.” 


He urged restudy of working 
procedures “from: the viewpoint of 
safety to the fire fighters.” 


Calling for “salaries commen- 
surate with the service rendered,” 
Buck. added: 

“Long and inhumane bine on 
duty must be reduced. If fire 
fighters were as stingy with their 
services in fighting flames as some 
city governments are with their de- 
partment salary - and - hour sched- 
ules, many a city today would be 
little more than a heap of smould- 


Senate Caen Baitee 
Probe of Farm Labor 


has launched a sweeping inquiry 


into farm labor conditions on the premise that “a democratic and 
affluent society such as ours will not tolerate pockets of poverty and 


Chairman Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D-N. J.) spoke these. words 


he said represent “just a starting 
point” of legislative action in the 
field. 

Spokesmen for the Labor and 
Agriculture Departments urged en- 
actment of an Administration bill 
which would require federal regis- 
tration of migrant labor contrac- 
tors. Williams and a number of 
Democrats have a similar bill 
pending. 

Under-Sec. of Labor James T. 
O’Connell called the continued 
existence of the farm labor prob- 
lem “an affront to the American 
conscience.” 

Both O’Connell and Nathan 
Koenig, head of Agriculture’s Mar- 
keting Service, however, declined to 
endorse bills to extend the federal 
wage-hour law to include agricul- 
tural workers and to repeal agri- 
culture’s exemption from the child 
— provision. 

The hearings adjourned after 
these two witnesses testified, but 
will be resumed later for testimony 
from unions, government agencies 
and other private and public 
groups. 


held. 


_ Williams said three “action” 


in opening hearings on bills which‘ 


areas can be defined now: the - 
minimum wage; the need to get 
children of farm workers out of 
the fields and into school; and 
protection of the health of mi- 
gratory families. 

In urging registration of the 
roughly-estimated 8,000 migratory 
labor contractors who handled 
some 200,000 migratory workers 
last year, O’Connell said this de- 
pendent relationship led to such 
abuses as misrepresentation of job 
chances and wage rates; collection 
of commissions and travel expenses 
twice, from. both employer and 
worker; and joining with employers 
to profiteer on food sold to workers. 

Meanwhile, Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell set public hearings for 
Sept. 10-11 in Washington on his. 
proposals to raise and tighten regu- 
lations under which the federal- 
state employment service supplies 
migrant workers to farm employ- 
ers. 

The aim is to keep public facili- 
ties from being used to uhdermine 
prevailing wages, job conditions 
,|and customary transport arrange- 


ments. 
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Housing Bill Veto Sticks; 


New Compromise Seen 


"| further in debt, then I will be very 


(Continued from Page 1) 
palatable to the Administration. 
The latest effort at compromise 
was reported speedily by the Bank- 
ing Committee headed by Sen. A. 
Willis Robertson (D-Va.). It would 
authorize 37,000 low -rent public 
housing units, despite White House 
objections to all public housing. 
Its total cost would still exceed the 
810 million program originally re- 
quested by the President. 
Eisenhower told reporters in 
Gettysburg he found sections in 
the substitute dealing with col- 
lege housing and housing for the 
elderly “and one or two other” 
provisions “particularly objec- 
tionable.” 
Although he insisted he was “not 
one to refuse to compromise,” the 
President declared: 


‘Quick to Object’ 

“IT still won’t back away from 
principle, though, and when it runs 
into principle, including the prin- 
ciple of a sound economy and pay- 
ing as you go, instead of going 


TWUA Contest Victor 
Asks Cotton Price Cut 


A proposal to feverse preferential treatment given foreign 
purchasers of American-grown cotton—which comes back in the 
form of textile products competing with domestic industry—won 
first place in an essay contest sponsored by the Textile Workers 


Union of America. 


quick to object.”. 

The attempt to override Eisen- 
hower’s veto of the earlier com- 
promise—a move urged by the 
AFL-CIO—fell nine votes short of 
the two-thirds majority needed to 
repass a bill over the objections of 
the White House. 

Two Republican Senators — 
Jacob K. Javits (N. Y.) and Hugh 
Scott (Pa.)— joined 53 Dem- 
ocrats im voting to override. _ 
Seven other GOP senators, who 
had previously voted in favor of 
the bill, turned their back on the 
measure in the vote to sustain or 
override the veto. 

Nine Southern Democrats and 
Sen. Frank J. Lausche (D-O.) 
teamed up with 30 GOP senators 
in voting to sustain Eisenhower. 

The move preserved intact Ei- 
senhower’s six-year record of never 
having had a veto overturned. On 
two previous occasions, the Senate 
mustered majorities large enough to 
repass a bill but both times the 


House voted to sustained the veto. 


The $500. prize went to Herman‘ 
L. Myers, director of a Washing- 
ton, D. C., agricultural research 
firm. 


Myers proposed a program un- 
der which American mills could 
buy cotton at 2 to 6 cents per 
pound under the world market 
price on the stipulation that no 
products made from this specially- 
priced cotton be exported, and that 
all tariff and quota restrictions on 
imports would be’ gradually elim- 
inated. 

At present, foreign mills can buy 
U.S. cotton at 7 cents a pound less 
than the price paid by domestic 
mills. 

Second and third prizes of $250 
each went to Lewis A. Dexter, a 
research consultant of Belmont, 
Mass., and Fanny P. Eisenstein, a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., social worker. 

Dexter emphasized the need for 
consumer research to expand the 
textile market and Miss Eisenstein 
proposed establishment of a na- 
tional textile resources board to 
promote American textiles at home 
and abroad. 


IAM Member 
Nominated for 


Hero Award 


Elmira, N. Y.—Two Elmira 
men—one a member of the Ma- 
chinists and the other a former 
IAM member—have been nomi+ 
nated for Carnegie Medals for 
heroism, after saving the lives of 
three persons trapped in a burning 
home. 

Recommended for the awards 


IAM Lodge 826 at Remington- 
Rand’s office machine plant here; 
and Patrolman John F. Brewer, a 
member of Lodge 826 prior to 
joining the police force. : 
Myers, who discovered the blaze 
shortly after midnight, was at- 
tempting to arouse the occupants 
of the house when Brewer came 
along in his police cruiser. ‘ 
Myers and Brewer dragged 41- 
year-old Charles J. Bertsche, his 
wife and their 20-month-old son to 


were Harvey Myers, a member of 


At State AFL-CIO Convention: 


,,23000 California 
i/\Wire Congress on Labor. Billy, 


San Diego, Calif—A massive campaign to throw the weight of California’s 1.25 million Ap 
members on the side of fair labor legislation was waged here at the second annual copy. 
-|tion of the merged California Labor Federation. : 
The nearly 2,000 delegates wired and wrote their congressmen to stand firm against labor-busj 
They were joined by many of the top leaders of’ the Democratic party in the state, 


CIO 


legislation. 


De legates 
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Us 
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Att. Gen. Stanley Mosk, Lieut.‘ 


Gov. Glenn M. Anderson and oth- 
ers announced to the cheering dele- 


‘| gates that they had wired every 


member of Congress from Califor- 
nia to oppose the Landrum-Griffin 
measure that the Eisenhower Ad- 


+| ministration strongly endorsed. 


Democratic Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown denounced the Administra- 
tion-backed measure as a “labor- 
busting bill which would put the 
union movement in a strait-jacket.” 

Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon, 
he pointed out, personally inter- 
vened against a “fair and effec- 
tive labor standards bill in his 
_own state,” indicating -that “sor- 

ry political misuse is being 
made of this issue.” 

“Mr. Nixon’s double - dealing 
on labor standards legitimately 
raises the question: just what 


kind of a hypocritical stunt man | 


is he?” Brown declared. 


Mosk charged that Pres. Eisen- 
hower was leading a fight for labor 
legislation based on the false no- 
tion that “workers are fed up with 
their unions.” : 


Nixon Denounced 


The most bitter denunciation of 
Nixon came from State Industrial 
Relations Dir. John F. Henning, 
who .said that neither Nixon nor 
Khrushchev discussed the role of 
the labor movement in society, be- 
cause the question would have em- 
barrassed both men. 

“Khrushchev and his murder ma- 
chine have long since liquidated 
the free trade union movement of 
the Soviet empire. Nixon follows 
a softer and more gentle philoso- 
phy. He would merely emasculate 
unions by legislative action and 
leave the working people helpless 
to bargain on terms of equality,” 
Henning declared, adding: 


“Throughout his entire politi- 


- eal life he (Nixon) has been the 


unrelenting enemy of labor.” 

Brown and the state legislature, 
controlled by Democrats for the 
first time since the turn of the cen- 
tury, were praised for passage of 
substantial improvements in unem- 
ployment insurance and other so- 
cial insurance benefits, and for en- 
actment of a Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 

They were criticized, however, 
for passage of legislation boosting 
consumer taxes on cigarets and 
beer, and failing to put in safe- 
guards against unjust enrichment 
of huge land monopolists who may 


< 


reap undue benefits from a water 
program enacted by the legislature. 

The federation said organized 
labor will intensify its opposition 
to the importation of foreign 
farm workers under conditions 
“assuring growers an unlimited 
labor supply with which to de- 


2 


passenger service is imperative, 


RLEA Calls for Ending | 


Slashes in Rail Servicek 


Railway Labor Executives’ Association warned a Senate Commery 
subcommittee as it concluded hearings on a bill aimed at endjy 
the wholesale slaughter. of train service that has followed revisi 


Feller 


press wages and working cond _ 
alle 


- tions to such a point that dome 


tic farm workers find it impggimembers 
sible to stay in the industry.” pied k 
Mosk pledged a complete inya™” x 


tigation of and quick action ay 
abuses of the Mexican bracaall 
program.. 


all u 
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erving 


Immediate legislation to prevent the total elimination of railrogggrih all 


Chairman G. E. Leighty of qggoical 3 


ommut 


of the Interstate Commerce Act 
last year. 

Meanwhile, Congress was also 
told that the rails are imperiling 
the national defense by postponing 
necessary maintenance, abandoning 
repair shops and forcing into other 
industries its reserve of skilled man- 
power. — 

Vice Pres. Michael Fox of the 
RLEA warned a House Armed 
Services subcommittee that “the 
railroad industry today is less pre- 
pared to meet a war emergency 
than it was in World War II.” 

Fox, also head of the AFL-CIO 
Railway Employes Dept., asserted 
that sharp cutbacks in railroad em- 
ployment are the result of “an 
imprudent policy of undermainte- 
nance.” He proposed a four-point 
program to strengthen the nation’s 
rail transportation resources. 

The bill on passenger train main- 
tenance “is fair to the railroads, 
the public and the employers,” de- 
clared Leighty, spokesman for 23 
standard railway labor - organiza- 
tions. 

The measure, sponsored by Sen. 
Clifford Case (R-N.J.) and a bi- 
partisan group of senators, would 
end the full discretion the railroads 
have exercised over ending passen- 
ger service since Congress acted 
last year. Leighty noted that the 
Interstate. Commerce Commission 
has been advised by the carriers of 
abandonment of 156 passenger 
trains in 30 states since the re- 
straints were removed in 1958. 

Immediate Action Needed 

“These figures,” he added, “ir- 
refutably demonstrate the ‘national 
character of the problem and the 


ing 
on b 
» Cor 
need for immediate remedial Felle 
lation.” fhe spc 


Leighty and William G. Ma. i °f 
honey, of the RLEA legal staff, yeeche 
also reiterated support of a pro. Mg #4Y 
vision in the bill which woud ! 
permit the ICC to require protec.  !!" 
tions for workers in cases of ™™* 


train abandonments. jee-Tr 
In addition. to his statement, 
Leighty answered a long series of ineph 


questions by subcommittee mem. 
bers, particularly by Chairman inza 
George A. Smathers (D-Fla.). and 
Sen. Andrew Schoeppel (R-Kan), 
Mahoney also filed a 41-page brief 


supporting the railroad worker ail 
position. . ‘ $1.51 
° e am oO 
‘Featherbedding’., 9 ii 
Charges Rebutted_ J i 

Charges of “featherbedding’® free 
raised against railroad workers in with 
the multi-million dollar campaign Free 


of railroad management are an — gate 
swered in full by Eli Oliver, noted # wai 


transportation consultant and econ He 
-|omist, in a pamphlet just published § sized 
by the Railway Labor Executives ment 
Association. gene! 


Entitled “Are Railroad Worken # “tall 
Featherbedding?” it is a speech @ Wes 
Oliver gave before the annual meet @ Same 
ing of the Washington chapter of rd 
the Industrial Relations Research § %d, 


Association last May. In a fore @@ busi 
word RLEA Chairman G. E § &ssi 
men 


Leighty calls the address a “help . 
ful contribution toward betier 


understanding of the truth: cor To 
cerning the present labor-manage- 
ment controversy on the railroads.” Pr 


Single copies may be obtained I 
by writing the RLEA at 401 Third @ hav 
St., N. W., Washington 1, D. © @ tra 


safety through the blazing house, 


as carpenters’ helpers, 


50 VOLUNTEERS from building trades unions in Des Moines, Ja., pitched in to build a needed 
addition to the home of Carpenter John R. Worley -after heavy medical expenses had forced him 
to abandon the project. Local suppliers donated the material, the craftsmen contributed theif 


labor. When bricklayers found there wasn’t any brickwork in the addition, they cheerfully served 
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Brewery Workers Meet: 


_-.-AFL-CiO’ NEWS; WASHINGTON, D.\C, ‘SATURDAY; AUEUST!15, 1959 


‘SUse Rights’, Feller 
lifells Convention 


can Antonio, Tex.—What American union members need is not’ 
e “rights” but full utilization of those rights they already have, 


] A 
One 


bial ery Workers Pres. Karl F. 
busti 


te, 


Feller charged that instead of a’ 
mbers in legislation, what is 
wded is a “statement of obliga- 
ms” which union members must 
ne if they are to maintain their 


bats, 3 
These obligations, he said, in- 
wde attendance and participation 
, all union meetings, acceptance 
responsibility in the union, keep- 
s informed voting in all elections, 
paintaining unity and solidarity 
ith fellow union members, ob- 
iprving the golden rule in relations 
ih all men, participation in po- 
ftical affairs, active concern with 
lommunity problems and each 
bing what he can to make the 

‘Corruption General—Hayes 
Feller’s keynote address shared 
fe spotlight during the opening 
gys of week-long convention with 
yeeches by Machinists’ Pres. Al 
|, Hayes, AFL-CIO Organization 
Dir. John Livingston, Industrial 
sion Dept. Dir. Albert J. White- 
use and Texas State AFL-CIO 
e.-Treas. Fred Schmidt. 

Also scheduled for addresses 
ge Union Label Dept. Dir. 
jeph Lewis, COPE Area Dir. W. 
jo Ellinger, State Sen. Henry 
nzales and others. ; 

In convention actions, dele- 
gites approved by a two-to-one 
vote a 10-cent per capita in- 
crease from $1.40 per month to 
$1.50 and amended and passed 
am officers’ recommendation for 
affiliation of Brewery Workers 
members with the Intl. Union of 
Food and Drink Workers, the 
free. world. secretarjat associated 
with the--Inti. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. The dele- 
gates decided to affiliate for the 
union’s full membership. ~* 

Hayes charged that much-publi- 


ce ch to over 300 delegates at the union’s 35th biennial convention 


- 


Feller declared in/his keynote 


alled “Bill of Rights” for union | better job of cleaning house than 


any other institution in the U-S.,” 
he declared, adding: 


Cifes ‘Propaganda’ 

. “Anti-labor propagandists have 
had considerable success in con- 
vincing the people that high cor- 
poration profits and high salaries 
for executives are their just due, 
but that higher wages mean: in- 
flation. Those driving for punitive 
laws for the purpose of weakening 
unions fail to recognize that the 
achievement of their goal would 
destroy the very source of their 
prosperity.” 


called the “Eisenhower National 
*| Labor Reversal Board” and charged 
that the Taft-Hartley Act has been 
rewritten not by legislation but by 
the board. 

“And if you think you've got 
problems now, you haven’t seen 
anything yet if the bill advocated 
by the NAM and Chamber of 
Commerce and the President him- 
self passés,” he pointed out. “That 
would be a lawyers’ paradise.” _ 


He castigated those he dubbed 
as “little big business labor lead- 
ers” whose actions brought on the 
McClellan committee - hearings. 
Citing numerous examples of 
NLRB “favoritism” for unions 
expelled from the AFL-CIO for 
corruption, he declared that Con- 
gress should do some investigat- 
ing of its own government 
agencies, 


" Schmidt emphasized the need for 
political organization and action by 
telling delegates they were meeting 


reached their peak of legislative 
effectiveness 10 years ago and that 
labor had struggled back to new 
strength and new respectability. 

“Texas was the testing ground for 
national committees set up to pro- 
mote anti-labor legislation, and our 
labor movement here proved too 
ineffective and too divided to suc- 
cessfully counter their techniques 
and resources,” he explained. 

‘Picked Up Pieces’ 

“We have the feeling that the 
storm hit here first, and we picked 
up the pieces and kept the faith, 
and today in our state we have a 
strong growing labor movement.” 

Whitehouse emphasized that 
labor is not against automation and 
more production, but that it must 
not_permit the worker to be 
drowned in the flood of production 
his energy and modern technology 
have made possible. 

“We might fight for purchasing 
power which will build and rebuild 
the highest living standard ever,” 
he declared. “The machine must 
be kept the servant of man, not 


his waster.” 


ished @ cized corruption in the labor move- 
tives # ment is merely a reflection of the 
general corruption of society and 
rken @ challenged congressional commit- 
eech MH tees to give other segments the 
neet- ™ Same microscopic investigation ac- 
sr of ™@ Corded unions. The fact is, he 
arch Said, there is more corruption -in 
fore- business, industry and other pro- 
E, @ fessions than in the labor move- 
help- @ ment. 
etter “Unions have done a much 
4 Tobacco Union Inks 
ds” § Profit Sharing Pact 
ined Detroit—The Tobacco Workers 
bird H have negotiated a three-year con- 
. © & tract with the Scotten, Dillon To- 
bacco Co. here which provides for 
ashare of the firm’s profits in addi- 
tion to wage increases. 
Two percent of net operating 
profits for the years 1958 through 
1961 will be added to a 13-cent 
hourly raise..The union also won 
additional half-holidays on Christ- 
Mas Eve and Good Friday. 
What Makes 
Depends on 
ness Week magazine as being 
ecutives in America, ~ 
Bethlehem Steel Co., who was 
M bonuses, The 11th industry 
C. M. White, who received a total of $358,560. 


| While steel management has claimed it would be “inflation- 
| ary” to grant wage increases to 500,000 members of the Steel- 
Workers, 11 of the industry’s top officers were listed by Busi- 


Topping the entire list was Arthur B. Homer, president of 
dollars in 1958—$100,000 in salary and $411,249 in bonuses. 


In all, 10 of Bethlehem’s executives made the list, receiving 
a combined total of more than $3.7 million in salaries and 


It Inflation 
Who Gets It 


among the 25 top-salaried ex- 


paid more than half a million 


magnate was Republic Steel’s 


|Laber Forms 


passembly on. Aug. 20. 


Livingston denounced what he| 


in a state where anti-labor forces. 


| with members of other unions. 


New Party | 
In Province. 


St. Johns, Nfld.—Newfoundland’s 
embattled trade unionists have or- 
ganized a new political party im or- 
der to mobilize full liberal strength- 
against Premier Joseph Smaliwood 
in elections for a new provincial 


Sponsored by the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labor, it has been 
named the Newfoundland Demo- 
cratic party and has nominated 10 
candidates for the 36-member as- 
sembly. As many as 15 additional 
candidates may be in the running 
by the time the polls open. 

The union members are cam- 

* paigning. on a 12-point program 

highlighted by repeal of the 

drastic anti- labor legislation 

Smallwood pushed through his 

subservient assembly in the wake 

of strikes by the Woodworkers 


under its book shelf program to 


cipal, Henry E. Fortson; UAW 
Lemke, vice president of UAW 


1,000TH SET of labor histories to be presented by Auto. Workers 


schools across the country went © 


to library of Inkster, Ill., High School. At presentation are (left 
to right) Inkster’s School Supt. Lawrence Read; the school’s prin- 


Pres. Walter P. Reuther; Allen 
Local 157, donor of the set of 


books; and Education Dir. John Burton of UAW Reg. 1-A. 


Smallwood dissolved the assem- 
bly because two of its members 
voted against a resolution condemn- 
ing the federal government for its 
decision to discontinue - special 
grants to the province after 1962. 
He had threatened dissolution un- 
less the resolution. were carried 
unanimously. Two of the Con- 
servative party minority opposed 
him and have since formed what 
they call the Newfoundland party. 
Nine of the 10 Newfoundland 
Democratic party’s candidates are 
union members and ‘the other is a 
small businessman. -NFE Pres. 
Larry Daley said the federation 
will support all nominees regard- 
less of union membership. 

The IWA, which was virtually 
outlawed in Newfoundland by the 
Smallwood legislation, is taking a 
major part in the campaign. IWA 
Dist. Dir. H. Landon Ladd, the 
strike leader, has been drawing ca- 
pacity audiences in all parts of 
the province with warnings that if 
the rights of the people can be 
taken away with the stroke of a 
pen, then the time has come for 
the people to “throw the rascals 
out.” 


Anti-Picketing 
Order Lifted, 
Reinstated 


Greenville, S.C.—A_ sweeping 
temporary injunction prohibiting 
the Clothing Workers from publi- 
cizing that Wings shirts and Kaynee 
boyswear are made by a non-union 
firm was lifted here by the judge 
who issued it—and promptly re- 
imposed by a State Supreme Court 
justice. 

The injunction, issued last March 
at the request of the Piedmont 
Mfg. Co., not only sought to ban 
nationwide informational picketing 
by the union at stores selling Wings 
and Kaynee clothing but.also to 
prohibit the union from “making 
any representation of any kind” 
that the brands were non-union. 
The order was so sweeping ACWA 
attorneys said it even covered pri- 
vate conversation on the subject 


At hearings, ACWA attorneys 
argued that U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions have upheld the right 
of peaceful informational picket- 
ing. After studying the issues, 
Circuit Judge W. B. McGowan 
lifted the temporary a 
he had imposed. 


As the union prepared to resume 
its informational picketing program, 
the Piedmont Co. obtained from 
State Supreme Court Justice C. A. 
Taylor an order reinstating the 
temporary injunction pending re- 
view by the state's high court next 


Labor Polio 


city. 


Inoculation 


Drive Protects 14,000 


Evansville, Ind.—Breaking through the wall of public apathy af- 
fecting most of the nation, the AFL-CIO staged a one-day mass 
Salk polio inoculation campaign here to bring immunization against 
the disease to almost 10 percent 


of the people in this midwestern 


150,000 population received polio 
shots during the intensive day-long 
event, which was conceived and 
carried out through the Com- 
munity Services Committee of the 
Evansville AFL-CIO Central Labor 
Council. 


were administered in the first 30 
minutes and at one point more 
than 5,000 men, women and chil- 
dren were lined up in the municipal 
stadium, made available by city 
officials for the labor-sponsored 
mass inoculation program. 

The record turnout exceeded 
the most optimistic expectations 
of AFL-CIO, Red Cross and 
National Foundation officials and 
at one point early in the day the 
vaccine supply began to run out. 
Three private airplanes were 
pressed into emergency service to 
fly to Indianapolis and within 
two hours had returned with 
enough Salk vaccine to complete 
the program. 

Organized labor threw all of its 
resources into the project, accord- 
ing to Hobert P. Butler, AFL-CIO 
Community Services staff repre- 
sentative here, who was in charge 
of coordinating the program. 

Unionists furnished 90 private 
automobiles to transport families 
to the inoculation scene, with the 
cars dispatched through an intri- 
cate message relay system which 
utilized ham radio stations through- 
out the city. 

Some 200 AFL-CIO volun- 
teers—backbone of the Commu- 


A total of 14,000 of E¥ansville’s'> 


More than -1,000 polio shots} 


nity Services program—manned 
key spots at the stadium during 
the dawn-to-dusk operation, co- 
operating with other community 
groups taking part in the project. 
The Red Cross furnished nurses 
and equipment, while the Na- 
tional Foundation provided per- 
sonnel to keep official records. 


Unionists arranged for continu- . 
ous entertainment for the crowds. 

The mass inoculation project was 
open to the total community— 
non-union families as well as union- 
ists—with the only charge being 
50 cents per shot to cover\the 
actual cost of the vaccine. All 
other services, materials and sup- 
plies were donated by the National 
Foundation and the Red Cross. 


Since the majority of the 14,- 
000 received their first shots 
under the union-sponsored proj- 
ect, Butler said, a similar mass 
inoculation is scheduled to be 
held in approximately a month. 
At that time, those who have not 
yet received Salk polio vaccine 
will be eligible for their first 
shots, while those immunized in 
the initial drive will receive the 
second shot in the series. 


The plans and arrangements for 
the inoculation program were under 
the direction of Charles Whobrey 
of the Communications Workers 
and Bernard McAtee of the Ma- 
chinists, chairman and co-chairman 
respectively of the central labor 
body’s Community Services Com- 


| mittee. 


out America. 


on request. 


union leaders. 


~ 


October. 


AFL-CIO Gives Fact Kits| 
To High School Debaters 


Resolved: that the federal government should substantially 
increase its regulation of labor unions, 

This is one of three labor-management issues to be debated 
during the coming school ‘year by high school students through- 


To help student debaters, the AFL-CIO Education Dept. 
has prepared and distributed a debating kit through the na- 
tional high school debate organization. It also is available 


The general theme asks what labor-management policies 
will best serve the American people. 


Three sub-questions deal with ending “right-to-work” laws, 
federal regulation of trade unions and compulsory: vs. volun- 
tary arbitration of labor disputes. The kits contain pamphlets 
and statements by religious leaders, government officials and 
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Who Pays? We Do, of Course: _ 


* 


Stock Option Racket Makes 


Indiirry s Rich Still Richer’ 


Hundreds of business executives have been able to make “fantastic” fortunes “by betting on the 
winning horse after the race has ended,” the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. has charged in a docu- 
mented study of “The Stock Option Scandal.” 

The IUD report warns that “careless administration and a lack of Legislative vigilance” has fespitie 
in “serious erosion” of the protective laws enacted in the 1930's 


to protect stockholders and the 


“public against manipulations by 
“insiders.” 

~ Use of stock options to enrich 
company Officials, the IUD de- 
clared, has “left a trail marked by 
special privileges, hypocrisy, tax 
avoidance, inflationary pressure and 
stock market abuse.” 

. The stock option is a plan under 
which a company grants permis- 


sion to an executive to buy a cer-. 


tain number of shares at a set 
price—and usually allows him 10 
years to exercise his option. When- 
ever he buys the stock, regardless 
of how high the market value may 
have risen, he pays only the price 
specified in the option. 
Tax Rules Changed 

Until 1950, a person who made 
a financial killing by buying stock 
at a lower price than its market 
value had to pay.income tax on 
the “profit” he made by exercising 
his option. 

For example, an executive who 
bought 10,000 shares of stock at 
an option price of $10 a share at 


a time when the market price was 
$20 would have had to declare 
his $100,000 paper profit on- the 
transaction as regular income, even 
if he didn’t choose immediately to 
reselF it at the higher price. 

A 1950 tax. law, however, per- 
mitted him to defer all taxes until 
ke sold the stock and then—pro- 
viding he held the stock at least 
six months—pay only the maxi- 
mum 25 percent capital gains tax 
on his entire profit. 

This provision has created a 
new crop of millionaires—and 
has cost the government millions 
of dollars in lost taxes, the IUD 
pointed out. 2 
Naming individuals and com- 
panies involved, the _Study cites 
examples of stock option wind- 
falls received by favored executives. 

@ The potential profit—after 
payment of capital gains tax—to 
E. J. Thomas, president of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., on an 
option given in 1950 is nearly $4 
million. 


To have accumulated such an 


Reuther Blasts Senate 
Star-Chamber Probe 


The McClellan special Senate committee has begun Republican- 
inspired, closed-door hearings involving the Auto Workers in the 
face of charges by UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther that it is engaged 
in a “witch hunt . . . designed to smear the labor movement.” 

The committee headed by Sen. John L.- McClellan (D-Ark.) 


rejected, by a 5-2 vote, 
plea that the hearings be conducted 
out in the open “so that the public 
and our entire membership” will 
know the facts.” 

The UAW president accused Re- 
publican committee members of 
running a “star-chamber proceed- 
ing” so that they can “deak out to 
the press, with appropriate exag- 
geration and distortion,” charges 
against the union “that cannot stand 
the light of investigation or of 
public hearing.” 

The resolution calling for public 


Schoemann 


Lashes GOP 


For Attack 


Pres. Peter T. Schoemann of the 
_ Plumbers & Pipe Fitters has ac- 
cused nine House Republicans of 
making “unjustified statements” 
concerning the International union 
in a “desperate” effort to obtain 
House passage of stringent anti- 
labor legislation. 

Schoemann directed his attack 
against a report signed by nine 
GOP members of the House Labor 
Committee. Dissenting from the 
committee’s backing of the Elliott 
labor bill, the nine Republicans 
accused the Plumbers of “reprisals”, 
against a dissident group in Indi- 
ana. 

The charges centered on efforts 
‘by this group—members of Local 
597—to win a separate charter. 
The Plumbers’ international offi- 
cers, said Schoemann, gave the pe- 


titions careful consideration and 


then rejected them as “detrimental 


to the best interests of a majority |, 


of the members of the local.” 

The Plumbers’ president said the 
“loose and unsubstantiated charges” 
were “completely refuted in sworn 
testimony” before the House sub- 
committee which held labor bill 
hearings. 


Reuther’s'’> 


hearings was introduced by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.). It 
drew support only from Sen. Frank 
Church (D-Ida.). 

The committee’s other two Dem- 
ocrats—McClellan and Sen. Sam 
J. Ervin, Jr. (N.C.)—joined with 
Republican Senators Homer E. 
Capehart (Ind.), Barry Goldwater 
(Ariz.) and Carl T. Curtis (Neb.) 
in blocking the move. Sen. Karl 
E. Mundt (R-S.D.), ranking Re- 
publican on the committee, ab- 
stained from balloting. 

In calling for public sessions, 
Reuther also demanded that the 
committee publish transcripts of 
all of the discussions leading up 
to the secret hearings to give the 
public a view of the “unprin- 
cipled and irresponsible” position 
of the GOP members. 

In a telegram to McClellan, the 
UAW president recalled that the 
union underwent “five weeks of 
exhaustive hearings” last year, at 
the end of which Mundt admitted 
“there is no evidence before us of 
corruption insofar as your activites 
are concerned.” 

Reuther made it clear the union 
has “nothing to fear from a fair 
investigation,” pointing out that the 
UAW urged creation of the spécial 
Senate committee, has strongly sup- 
ported the AFL-CIO Codes of 
Ethical Practices, and has “gone 
even further and set up a Public 
Review Board in our own union 
to review any slightest intimation 
of wrongdoing charged against our 
officers or employes.” He added: 

“We intend to continue the fight 
for clean unionism in every form 
. but we will not stand still or 
remain silent while politically-moti- 


take over and run roughshod over 
(the) committee, its own proce- 
dures, and do violence to the demo- 
cratic processes and our rights as 


guaranteed by the Constitution.” 


vated members of (the) committee’ 


after-tax income through straight 
salary during the 8.5 years since 
the option’ was issued, Thomas 
would have had to earn more than 
$4.6 million a year. He was just 


-}one of 38 Goodyear officers and 


executives who were granted stock 
options after passage of the 1950 
tax law, the IUD analysis says. 

@ The potential profit to U.S. 
Steel executives under stock op- 
tions issued since 1950 adds up to 
more than $135 million. Board 
Chairman: Roger Blough—a “hold- 
the-line against inflation” spokes- 
man for the steel companies—bene- 
fited by options on 40,000 shares 
of stock (of which 12,000 are still 
outstanding). His potential profit 
on the transactions would be an 
after-tax net of $1.846 million, says 
the analysis. 

@ General Electric Pres. Ralph 
Cordiner, who was given the privi- 
lege of purchasing stock selling on 
the market at more than $60 a 
share for an option price of $23.75 
a share, reaped profits totaling 
$242,000 before taxes and $181,- 
500 after taxes, the statement 
declares. 


At the same time that top GE 
executives were using their options 
to get stock at bargain prices, the 
company was trying (unsuccess- 
fully) to persuade its workers to 
pass up a pay raise in favor of a 
plan under which they would ac- 
quire company stock at the anon 
market price. 

@ Ford Motor Co.’ stock op- 
tions, exercised and still outstand- 
ing, represent a potential profit of 
$109 million for fewer than 200 
top executives.' In one case—that 
of Ernest Breech—options issued 
in 1953 were worth by last May 
$4.41 million more than the actual 
cost of the stock. 


The gifts of stock options to 
favored insiders isn’t confined to 
a handful of giant corporations. 
The IUD reports that well‘over 
half of the 1,077 companies 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange have adopted such 
plans. 


In many cases, the officials au- 
thorized to issue stock options are 
the same ones who benefit — by 
issuing the options to themselves. 

Some companies even provide 
interest-free loans to enable their 
executives to exercise their options 
without borrowing from a bank. 
Then, when they resell the stock 
at a profit, the advance can be 
repaid. 

They Can’t Lose 

One big corporation, the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, reissued its 
options at a 40 percent reduction 
in price when the value of the stock 
went down instead of rising. 

The IUD study warns that “the 
taxpayer, the consumer and the 
stockholder” all pay for the gener- 
ous, risk-free options granted man- 
agement officials. 


Restoration of tax provisions in | in 


effect prior to 1950 and clear dis- 
closure to stockholders and the | 
public of stock option transactions* 
are recommerided in the study, 
which concludes with the warning: 
“The abuse of corporate power 
contributed to the great depres- 
sion of the thirties and it will 
contribute to costly social and 
economic dislocations in the fu- 
ture unless the American people 
remain interested, informed, ac- 
tive and determined to protect 
and extend this country’s earlier 
victories over executive greed 


and corporate irresponsibility.” 
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relations.” 


GREEN-MURRAY AWARD of the Fraternal Order of t Eagl 

presented to George M. Harrison (right), president of the Rai 
Clerks and vice president of the AFL-CIO. Judge Roberti 
Hansen, past president of the Eagles, makes the presentation afm 
order’s 61st annual convention at Toronto. Harrison was hongm 
for “outstanding leadership and statesmanship in the field of ab 


part of the state’s voters. 


Virginia Labor Sees | 
Hope in Primary Vote 


Richmond, Va.—The Virginia AFL-CIO has hailed the esulf 
of the Democratic party primaries in July as revealing a “i 
liberal” voter attitude toward social and economic problems Ogg 


The event.may mark “a departure from the 19th centuryalill 


philosophy of the once-powerful 
Byrd organization,” commented the 
July issue of the state labor group’s 
“News Hi-Lites.” The machine of 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D) has mos 
dominated the state. 


tics was cracked open when Gov. 
J. Lindsay Almond (D) called a 
special session of the legislature 
and admitted the failure of the 
policy of “massive resistance” to 
public school integration. The leg- 
islature supported him in his pro- 
posal to chart a new course. Byrd 
machine leaders then denounced 
Almond, but in the first test of 
public sentiment on the issue, the 
July primaries, Byrd-backed candi- 
dates failed to defeat Almond sup- 
porters and the governor actually 
gained strength. 

The state AFL-CIO paid tribute 
to union members around the state 
who pitched in and campaigned for 
candidates “who will work for all 
of the people.” 

The result, the newsletter said, 
was that “the enemies of labor took 
something of a beating.” 

While labor can boast of no pro- 
labor members of the general as- 
sembly, it can rejoice at the vic- 
tories of opponents of anti-labor 
candidates, the publication said. 

The state labor group noted 
that many assembly seats were 
uncontested, but those which 
were fought for produced re- 
sults expected to ene | the 
anti-Byrd forces. 


“More and more, the signs of an 
irreparable breach in the Demo- 
cratic party in Virginia are show- 
g,” the news sheet said. 

The state group used Almond as 
a yardstick of political change in 
the Old Dominion. 

The newsletter said Almond’s 
independent course—most recently 
on the, shift from “massive resist- 
ance” to school integyation—has 
won increasing support from the 
time his announced candidacy road- 
blocked what would have been the 
unopposed succession of a routine 
“Byrd machine politician.” 

The Byrd group then expected 
that Almond would be the scape- 
goat for the failure of the pro- 


gram of massive resistance to 


The monolith of Virginia poli-) 


_ school integration. By facingay 
to the facts of eventual 00 
integration after legal defemam 
were exhausted, Almond ieft f 


om > e ak 
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defunct “massive resistance” 
ability in the hands of the Saul 
side Byrd faction, the newsieliam 
said. 


“Whether from choicé 
from force of circumstances, 
Almond is placed on the sideam 
the anti-organization Democral 
it concluded. 

The victories of Almond 
porters in the July primaries 
not as significant in_ their 
therefore, as “the evidence of 
sentiment for .a realistic app 
to the school issue and «a i 
liberal attitude toward our soa 
and economic problems in ger 3 
the newsletter said, 


Canada to Sindyil 
New Party Basis] 


Ottawa, Ont.—A “national 
nar to discuss the philosophy, 
ture, constitution and program 
Canada’s proposed new Taam 
backed political party will begs 
in Winnipeg, Man., Aug. 2% 
‘Pres. Claude Jodoin of the Gam 
dian Labor Congress and #& 
David Lewis of the Co-operm® 
Commonwealth Federation 
announced. 

The meeting will be the 
since the CCF national convemi® 
in July endorsed the political a6 
decision made by the ‘CLOm 
vention in 1958. It is expect® 
bring together 300 to 400 GM 


ve 


and CCF officials, representa™ ives 
of farmers and selected individ 
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